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ANNOUNCING HIFECT™. . .the newest and finest 
printing paper in the LEVELCOAT* family White as new-fallen snow . . . smooth as 


a forest pool . . . indeed this new Hirect* coated book paper is truly elegant. Brightness, beauty and splendid 
printability make it perfect for black and white or brilliant color. Permanence and folding endurance make it 
inevitably the right choice for broadsides . . . booklets . . . house organs . . . magazine inserts... catalogues ... 
or any fine letterpress printing. With Hirecr as its new top-quality leader, the Levetcoat printing paper 


family is now completely balanced — providing an excellent range of distinguished coated papers. 








LEVFLCOAT* printing papers are made 
in the following grades: Hirect*, 
Trurect*, LitHorect*, Muttirect* 
and Rororect*. 
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A Dependable Source Of Strip Material 


Elrod equipment in your plant will help to solve the problem of 
sufficient strip material. Compositors are never forced to“piece” 
material or resort to makeshift methods. An abundant supply 
is always at hand to meet your composing room requirements. 


A single Elrod machine provides high-quality leads, slugs, rule 
border and base material—ranging in thickness from 1-point to 
36-points—helping to meet today’s exacting printing standards. 











The Elrod Lead, Slug, Rule and Base Caster 


The daily use of Elrod by many hundreds of satisfied users in plants of 
varying requirements is no mere coincidence, but proves its efficiency 
and economy. Wasted time handling strip material the old way has 
been eliminated, and production stepped up accordingly. You may 
have similar results in your plant. Write to us for further information. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 ciyboum Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


ae 


Fyplished pot vonage AA by Maclean- ys Publishing Copeentine. 309 West Jackson Boulevard, riage 6, Illinois, Subscription, $4.00 a year in Fo ppg single copies, ¢ cents. 
Send Canadia: a@ year; sine copy, 4 ts—to The Inland Printer, Terminal P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 
tered as oN ip mond matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under ete of March 8, 1879. Additional — class ae at Lafayette, alte under 

date of April 30, 1948. Copyrighted, 1949, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 


























ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE MOTOR 


tw to mike SW THE DRIVE YOU BUY TODAY 


- «Will meet tomorrow's needs! 


Conveniently-packaged, factory- 
wired VkS Drives are available 
from 1 to 200 hp. Two or more 
motors may be operated simulta- 
neously from a single Control Unit. 


The need for stepping up your operations in the future may 
require successively greater speed ranges; to settle for a drive 
limited to today’s needs may be a costly saving. A Reliance 
engineer, consulted early in your deliberations, will study 
your present operations and consider your future plans. 


Every Reliance engineer is able to draw on a wealth of special- 
ized “Know-how” gained in applying Reliance Drives in all 
types of operations in every industry for over 40 years. And to 
meet your present and future needs more precisely, he can 
provide Reliance VxS, the All-electric Adjustable-Speed Drive 
for A-c. Circuits, in either Rotating or Electronic systems or a 
combination of both. Call a Reliance application engineer 
when there’s a drive problem to be solved, or write for 
Bulletin 311. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 





RELIANCE incintceine co.* 
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IT TAKES A RIGHT PAPER TO DO A “RIGHT” JOB 


Ce 
RY 
bes 
: 
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H « W researcn 
KEEPS AHEAD OF 


~ paves NEEDS 








Executive Offices: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Divisional Sales Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.—111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 








SAML BINGHAMS SON MEG. CO. 


16 MODERN FACTORIES SERVING PRINTERS IN 3] STATES 





IT’S NOW TIME 
TO GET YOUR ROLLERS READY 


~ WINTER USE: > 


(ina 


i 
SHIP YOUR OLD nalih RS 


| ] TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 


OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 


FASTOR1 ES FACTORIES 


SAM'L BINGHAM'S sp MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
CLEVELAND 14 NOUSTON 6 ae WINHEAPOLIS 15 ST.LOUIS 2 

v 1 : 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 LET Heyer ESET ROLLERS NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0. 





MAKERS OF nupser non-mettABle - FABRIC-COVERED » ROTOGRAVURE + OFFSET + COMPOSITION + VARNISH-LacaueR » cratinins ROLLERS 
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«e GO HARRIS ..be sure you get 


the best run for your money 





SURE YOU'LL GO OFFSET SOME DAY. Probably soon! 
Last year, owners of offset presses, in combination shops and 
| straight offset shops, collected nearly half a billion dollars for 
,,,r”r,rrsrtrtsCiCidC their work! More shop owners bought offset presses ... the 
:  . a majority of them Harris... than any other kind. It’s an industry 
that’s growing faster every day. You'll want in! 

When you do go offset, do as the majority of offset printers 
have done... make your first offset press a Harris. Get a// the 
advantages of these Harris features ... STREAM FEED, MORE 
ROLLERS, single-point press control, automatic four-way 
| protection, larger feeder capacity, and many others. These are 
features that mean higher speeds, finer register, smoother inking, 
faster make-ready, easier operation... and larger profits. 

When you GO OFFSET, GO HARRIS! Get a better run for 
your money! 








| 
i 
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HARRIS 17x 22 


SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS 


Apeeds up lo 
7000 an hows 
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HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices—Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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ATF Manifold Type 7 
FLO-MIX DRY POWDER GUN 


for chain delivery presses 





Individually engineered for each press 





The new ATF dry powder gun for chain delivery presses guarantees 
even coverage right down on the sheet . . . powder distribution is not 





affected by gripper bar motion because the gun is mounted between the 
chains. Manifold construction assures equal powder distribution from 
each nozzle...the number of nozzles and mounting arrangement are 
tailored to each type of press. Micrometer adjustments save powder, releas- 
ing only enough for complete non-offset protection. The absence of mov- 
ing parts assures trouble-free operation, lowers maintenance costs and 
practically eliminates down time. 


The Gun with the Air-Cleaner! 


This outstanding feature feeds dry, clean air to air nozzles, eliminating 





clogging and the possibility of foreign material on the printed sheet. 


Call your local ATF Representative for complete details. 





Am er i can Type F OU nde FS 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities 





Manufacturers of: Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, Web-fed Offset 
Presses, Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras. 


Distributors of: Vandercook Proof Presses, Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery Equipment. 
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Why do you pick on the 8-Ball ? 


‘Tur 8-Bax has a bad reputation. No- 
body wants to get behind it. But why 
the 8-Ball — instead of the 2-Ball, the 
10-Ball or any of the others? 

Because it’s black—and because it 
isn’t human nature to associate 
trouble with color. 


There’s a large measure of impor- 
tance in that simple truth. People like 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


color. It has pleasant associations. It 
identifies. It gets attention. 

That is why so much Howarp 
Bonp is specified in its twelve clean 
colors. One-color printing produces a 
two-color result on a Howarp Bonp 
color. And the range of Howarp col- 
ors is so wide that you can select 
one exactly suited to your product, 
your message, your need —a color 


that is pleasant, appropriate and im- 
pelling. 

If you haven’t seen Howarp Bonp 
lately—in colors and in whitest white 
—speak to your printer or paper dis- 
tributor. As you inspect samples you 
will see why Howarp Bonn has be- 
come so great a favorite wherever the 
power and appeal of color are suc- 
cessfully employed. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard 


“The Nation’s é 


Business Paper 


99 
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U NIF OR MITY. eeGood quality printing holds the impact of words 


and pictures in the balance. It can make them strong and powerful. It can make 
them weak and impotent. Strict uniformity of MAXWELL OFFsET’s printing 
qualities breeds precision—in printing and in the measured effect of the advertiser’s 
budget. Much of the finest printed advertising in the world appears on MAXWELL 
OrFsET, substantiating our belief that care in papermaking really does matter. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INCORPORATED 
MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Maxwell Offset 


For uniformity—in finish, in strength, in ink consumption, in whiteness or color conformity 
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SACRIFICING 
QUALITY 





These days, decision to publish a new 
catalog or manual or reprint an old one often hinges on price because of 
limited appropriations. Costs of printing and binding may already be 
figured to a minimum, but how about cover cost? Can economy be applied 


here without losing quality? 


Ares how to do tt... 


You can achieve equally as smart an 
appearance with a heavy sulphite-content cover stock ».. 
such as Detroit Delkote . . . as with an expensive book- 
type cover or leather cover. Delkote is a richly embossed 
stock impregnated to resist soil and moisture. It's made 
from pure Mitscherlich sulphite pulp, slow-cooked for extra 
strength ... extra toughness. And, this cover is extra heavy 
(14 pts.) for adequate protection against constant han- 


dling. Available in twelve sparkling colors, Delkote often 





enables even more striking art designs than book covers. 


On your next job where the cover is a big cost factor, depend on Delkote to give economy without sacrificing quality. 
Ask your Delkote distributor for a sample book or, better still, enclose the dummy with a Delkote sample for real proof 


of its strength and beauty. 


T 
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Everyday, Gemtone, Holdfast and IPI are trade-marks of Interchemical Corporation 





IPI -« 


DIVISION OF INTRERCHEMICAL CORPORATION ~- 


350 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.1. °¢ 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 





PROSPECT PRESS PICKS IPI HOLDFAST HALFTONE BLACK, 





The 1950 U. S. Camera Annual contains 350 of the 
world’s finest photographs in black and white and 
16 pages of color photos—all printed with IPI inks. 


Your IPI salesman has a free 32 page signature for 
you. It is yours for the asking. Or write IPI Head- 
quarters, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





NEW PRICES 
ON SMALL QUANTITIES 
OF EVERYDAY INKS IN 
ASSORTED COLORS 


Now 5 small cans or 2 
large cans of IPI Every- 
day packaged inks in as- 
sorted colors can be bought 
at prices which previously 
applied on these quantities 
only in single color lots. 
Place an Everyday order 
today—and save as much 
as 8 per cent on either as- 
sorted colors or single col- 
ors in large or small cans. 


BRIGHT RED 
 s 


a 
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NOW YOU CAN COMPARE GEMTONE INKS 
WITH CONVENTIONAL IPI PROCESS INKS 





IPI PROCESS INKS agi NEW IP1 CERATOVE PROCESS INES 
i 





We have a new supply of these popular Gemtone Comparison Folders. 
They show the added snap, depth and ‘‘premium finish’’ you get with 
IPI Gemtone Process Inks. Write us or ask your IPI salesman for a copy. 
There are 31 IPI Branches and Service Stations throughout the country. 
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NEW IPI PROCESS INKS FOR 1950 U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL 


IPI Inks Again Chosen 
To Print ‘‘Most Wanted”’ 
Photographic Volume 


For fifteen straight years 
the U. S. Camera Annual has 
been printed with IPI inks. 
This year the printer (Pros- 
pect Press, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.) chose one of the new 
IPI Holdfast Halftone Blacks 
and the new IPI Process Inks. 


The U. S. Camera Annual 
has been printed by many dif- 
ferent printers since 1935, 
and by several different proc- 
esses—but always with IPI 
inks. Printing a bookful of 
prize-winning photographs 
demands the finest materials 
and superb craftsmanship. 


Printers who use IPI inks 
are likely to be good printers. 
This observation is confirmed 
by the large share of today’s 
quality halftone and color 
work printed with IPI inks. 
More than one hundred mil- 
lion copies of leading national 
magazines and countless mil- 
lions of newspapers have IPI 
inks on their pages. And most 
of the packages you see are 
printed with IPI inks. 


Like the 14 editions before 
it, the 1950 U. S. Camera An- 
nual is the world’s most 
wanted photographic volume. 
Such continued approval by 
critical camera fans is a 
great tribute to consistently 
good reproduction of excel- 
lent original material. 


For your next halftone or 
color printing problem, why 
not take a tip from the 
printers of 15 consecutive 
U. S. Camera Annuals? Try 
the new IPI Holdfast Half- 
tone Blacks and IPI Process 
Inks. They are thoroughly 
tested on all types of com- 
mercial presses and popular 
stock—ready to give you ex- 
tra quality press results. 
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HYDRAULIC CLAMP 
POWER PAPER CUTTER 


Add this outstanding feature to the 
famous Diamond Power Paper Cutter 

. . and you have the great new 
Diamond Hydraulic Clamp Cutter. 
The clamp is operated by a foot 
treadle which provides positive con- 
trol throughout the cutting cycle. 
The action is positive, easy, and fast. 
The operator is master of the ma- 
chine at all times with both hands 
free to handle the stock, the back- 
gage wheel, and the starting levers. 
The built-in hydraulic unit and 
clamp mechanism are powered by a 
one h.p. constant speed motor. 


DIAMOND} 












it’s a Challenge! 


Tests have shown that—compared with the hand clamp—this new Diamond 
Hydraulic Clamp Cutter can reduce cutting time as much as 40%. That’s no 
small item and extremely important these days when every one is seeking 
ways to cut production costs. In addition to speed, this new cutter gives you 
the traditional Challenge features of safety, accuracy, and rugged construc- 
tion. Dependable, economical performance is an assured fact . . . proved by 
the records of Diamond Power Paper Cutters for 37 years. Be sure to see 
this cutter at your dealer’s. Try it! Get the feel of its fast, easy operation. 


Meanwhile, write for special data and prices. 1700 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Main Office and Factories: Over 50 Years in Service 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN of the Graphic Arts 
D E AL E R S I N ALL PRIN CIPAL Cc igttie=s 
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When you look at any printed material — regardless of size, shape or color — 





it is the INK you see. Ink is the medium which gives meaning to a blank sur- 
face — transforms it into something that has the power to sell, educate, record, 
entertain or inform. 

You can reach the zenith of printing power when you select inks that are 
designed for a particular purpose. Inks for all processes in black and color, 
and for special effects of infinite variety, are supplied to publishers, printers and 
lithographers by GPI and its member companies. Service from coast-to-coast 
assures cooperation from men experienced in practical printing problems. 


Remember — ink is important to the success of all printing because it is 


the final exponent of quality. 


GENERAL PRINTING INK COMPANY DIVISION 
10th STREET & 44th AVENUE ¢ LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. * SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY * FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAGLE PRINTING INK COMPANY * AMERICAN PRINTING INK COMPANY °¢ E. J. KELLY COMPANY 


© 
GENERAL PRINTING INK CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
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Have you seen 


GIAMBATTISTA BODONIT’S 


new letterhead... 


Skittatly blending imaginative craftsmanship, fine 
typography and the quality of Fine Business Papers 
by Eastern, Kurt H. Volk has created a distinguished 
addition to Eastern’s current series of GREAT 
NAMES ... GREAT DESIGNERS . . . GREAT PAPERS. 

Not only are there letterheads for Bodoni and 
Caslon, but also for four more of typography’s great 
... Gutenberg, Koch, Jenson, and Manutius. Each is 
in a typographical style that would have appealed to 


ie 
WILLIAM CASLON’S ? a ag 


these great names; each reflects the sure touch of one 
of America’s master craftsmen in the graphic arts. 

Designed by a famous typographer . . . based pri- 
marily on imaginative handling of type faces . . . this 
newest Letterhead Portfolio will delight anyone in- 
terested in the printing arts. If you, as one who 
specifies paper or printing, would like this portfolio 
.-.a request on your business letterhead will receive 
prompt attention from one of our paper merchants. 





EASTERN CORPORATION 


PER 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Makers of AMantte Band and other Fine Business Papers 
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Here comes the paper you re sure of... 


in tho yellow wrappor with the uo stripes 


@ Taken at our mills, the above photograph 


shows Nekoosa Bond coming off the “line” 
in the famous wrapper every printer and 


lithographer knows. You can be sure of 


America does business on 


BrOINIL) 


OUNGs 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


this paper. It won’t wrinkle or curl—which 
means fewer press stops and more profit. 
It will give you clean, crisp impressions— 
which means more satisfied customers. Be 
sure. Ask your paper merchant for the paper 
that comes in the yellow wrapper with the 
blue stripes. That means pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond—and better printing ! 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO. 


PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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NOW ..when competition is keen 


these leading merchants offer finest printing results at lower cost 





Consolidated Coated 


AKRON, Ohio 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co, 
ALBANY, New York 
W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
ALBUQUERQUE, New Mexico 
Butler Paper Co. 
ATLANTA, Georgia 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, Maryland 
The Mudge Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
BETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Co. 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
BUFFALO, New York 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, iowa 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
CHARLOTTE, North Carolina 
Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
CHICAGO, Illinois 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Bradner Smith & Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
COLUMBUS, Ohio 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, Texas 
Graham Paper Co. 
DALLAS, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co. of Dallas 
Graham Paper Co. 
DAYTON, Ohio 
The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
DENVER, Colorado 
Butler Paper Co. 


DES MOINES, lowa 
Pratt Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT, Michigan 
Butler Paper Co. 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
DULUTH, Minnesota 
John Boshart Paper Co. 
EL PASO, Texas 
Graham Paper Co. 
ERIE, Pennsylvania 
Daka Paper Co. 
EVANSVILLE, Indiana 
' Butler Paper Co. 
FARGO, North Dakota 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, Indiana 
Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
of Fort Worth 
GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 
HARTFORD, Connecticut 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
HOUSTON, Texas 
Graham Paper Co. 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana 
Century Paper Co. 
KALAMAZOO, Michigan 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Butler Paper Co. 
LINCOLN, Nebraska 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, Arkansas 
Western Newspaper Union 
LONG BEACH, California 
Sierra Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES, California 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Sierra Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky 
Graham Paper Co. 
LUBBOCK, Texas 
Graham Paper Co. 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 


MODERN GLOSS 


LYNCHBURG, Virginia 
Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
MEMPHIS, Tennessee 
Graham Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin 
Oshkosh Paper Co. 
Standard Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota 
Butler Paper Co. 
Newhouse Paper Co. 
The Paper Supply Co., Inc. 
MOLINE, Illinois 
Newhouse Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, Tennessee 
Graham Paper Co. 
NEW HAVEN, Connecticut 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana 
Butler Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
NEW YORK, New York 
Lathrop Paper Co. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Majestic Paper Corp. 
Marquardt & Co., Inc. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
OAKLAND, California 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Oklahoma 
Graham Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, Nebraska 
Western Paper Co. 
OSHKOSH, Wisconsin 
Oshkosh Paper Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania 
Quaker City Paper Co., Inc. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Co. 
PHOENIX, Arizona 
Graham Paper Co. 
PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Blake, Moffit & Towne 
PUEBLO, Colorado 
Butler Paper Co. 


QUINCY, Illinois 
Irwin Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, New York 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri 
Butler Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, Minnesota 
Anchor Paper Co. 
Newhouse Paper Co. 
SACRAMENTO, California 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, Texas 
Graham Paper Co. 
SAN DIEGO, California 
Sierra Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, California 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, Washington 
Carter, Rice & Co. of Wash. 
West Coast Paper Co. 
SHREVEPORT, Louisiana 
Western Newspaper Union 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, Washington 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
TERRE HAUTE, Indiana 
Mid-States Paper Co., Inc. 
TOLEDO, Ohio 
Paper Merchants, Incorporated 
TRENTON, New Jersey 
Central Paper Co. 
TUCSON, Arizona 
Graham Paper Co. 
TULSA, Oklahoma 
Beene Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
The Mudge Paper Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas 
Butler Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
YORK, Pennsylvania 
The Mudge Paper Co. 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY 


Five Modern Mills 
MAIN OFFICES: WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WISCONSIN 
SALES OFFICES: 135 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3 


also manufacturers of 


Consowvecl.D 


DECORATIVE & INDUSTRIAL LAMINATES 
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Here is an exceptional 
series of car cards. They 
are being used by the 
General Electric Co. to 
help their distributors 
and retailers advertise 
and sell more fine 
General Electric appliances. 


You can see how well these cards 
combine ALL sales-compelling 
advantages; excellent design and 
art work, effective copy. 


Fine reproduction was achieved 
by printing on Falpaco Coated 
Blanks. 


Ask your paper merchant for 
samples and prices. 


Distributed by Authorized Paper 
Merchants from Coast to Coast. 


DP DP DP KEKE KE 


The art work and copy on the 
above car cards were prepared 
by Young and Rubicam, Inc., for 
the General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Printed by Tabard 
Press, New York City. 
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NORTHWEST 
PEDIGREED 


PAPERS THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY * CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 





NORTHWEST BOND 
NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD 
KLO-KAY BOOK 
KLO-KAY LABEL 











Printing SFaprers or eP 
¢ MOUNTIE BOOK ec 
MOUNTIE OFFSET a 
MOUNTIE TEXT ® ‘ 
CARLTON BOND ac 
CARLTON LEDGER : 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH a 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR PAPER COMPANY - 
NORTH STAR WRITING CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
POSTER 
CHICAGO 6 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE 
Gales Offices MINNEAPOLIS 2 
NORTEX WHITE FOSHAY TOWER 
NORTEX BUFF ST. LOUIS 3 
on re loft e Pa uf evs usenes ona SHELL BUILDING 
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THE No. 4* VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS 
FOR THE FINEST REPRODUCTION PROOFS 


















@ Power ink distribution. 

@ Changeable inking unit reduces 
washup time and speeds up 
changing colors. 

@ Extra heavy bed and cylinder 
to insure rigid, permanently 
accurate impressions. 

@ Micrometer front sheet guides. 

@ Combination foot operated and 

automatic cylinder grippers. 





@ Convenient tray for printed 
sheets, travels with cylinder. 


Or... the No. 4T Vandercook for 
Sharp, Opaque Transparent Proofs 








This is the machine widely preferred by typesetters, offset lithog- 


raphers, gravure plants and others for making top quality repro- 





duction proofs. Or, they choose the No. 4T Vandercook for proving 






two sides of transparent material like cellophane or glassine. Both 






machines represent a wise investment—one that will pay im- 






mediate dividends in production, improved quality, increased 






efficiency, and lower operating costs. 


JANMLS 
A ote 


%One of 12 Vandercook Proof Presses sold 
by American Type Founders 


Ten other Vandercook Proof Presses sold 
by Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 























American Type Founders 100 scr svome, tsb 8 ew ie 


Branches in Principal Cities Manufacturers of: Kelly Presses, Little Giant Presses, Chief Offset Presses, Web-fed Offset 
Presses, Gravure Presses, Foundry Type and Process Cameras 


Distributors of: Vandercook Proof Presses, Composing Room, Pressroom and Bindery Equipment 











To simplify machine maintenance and opera- 
tion, Linotype brings you the latest in machine 
refinements. All are being supplied now on every 
Linotype shipped from the factory. 

The new gas pot is equipped with separate 
Micro-Therm controls for both the mouthpiece 
and crucible. Adjustable orifices on the gas inlet 
permit the pot to be quickly adapted to any kind 
of gas. For composing rooms preferring electric 
pots, Linotype’s Micro-Therm electric pot (not 
illustrated) has been further simplified. It is 
available as extra optional equipment. 

Linotype’s cam-operated assembling elevator 
and automatic line delivery slide work together 
to eliminate a machine adjustment. The assem- 
bling elevator gate holds matrices vertical at all 
times. Even a single matrix can be raised in the 
assembling elevator without danger of twisting or 
falling out. The line delivery long finger may be 
set for the longest line with no need for readjust- 
ment when different measures are composed. 

And there are still more improvements on 
new Linotypes—all stemming from intensive re- 
search. Linotype Research helps your Linotype 
representative to plan more efficient composing 
rooms. Call or write now if you want help with 
your long-term modernization plans. 


Here are more 
new developments 
from Linotype Research 








BETTER SLUGS result from more uniform pot temperatures mad 
possible with the new Linotype gas pot. Mouthpiece and crucible 
temperatures can be set individually with separate Micro-Therm 
controls. The controls respond automatically to temperature changes. 








= LINOTYPE 
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LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 
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EASY ADJUSTMENT of new orifices per- 
mits pot to be quickly adapted to any kind 
of gas. Simple instructions show how to ad- 
just orifices for most economical operation. 
The new gas pot has proven itself during two 
years of testing under varying conditions. 






















SAVE ADJUSTMENTS with the improved 
Linotype line delivery slide and assembling 
elevator. Long finger need not be adjusted 
for lines of different measures. The cam- 
operated gate moves inward as elevator 
. . “s rises — prevents matrices from twisting. The 
crucible : ‘ oe = above photo shows matrices in a partially 


o-Therm raised assembling elevator. 
changes, 








es made 




















0 CUT MAINTENANCE, all Linotype 
olds are now Linolized*. This new process 
izes metal adhesion to molds and re- 
maintenance. Linolized molds make 

ejection smoother—reduce the possibility 
: ( of matrix damage. Linolizing is free on all 
grew Linotype molds. 
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QUICK magazine, like so many other leading magazines of today, is now being printed at high speed on Babcock 
Presses in order to satisfy the ever increasing demand for it. 


Since 1882 Babcock has been known for speed, precision, quality and durability, factors 
which are now being applied to the large web presses. As printed by Art Color Printing 
Company, Dunellen, New Jersey, and W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, IIl., on Bab- 
cock Presses, QUICK magazine has caught the fancy of the reading public. So also Babcock 
has caught the fancy of many of the leading printers in the United States and Canada. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CORPORATION 
pBp 800 WAYNESBURG ROAD S.E., PHONE 4-5145 
CANTON, OHIO 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF ROTARY WEB FED PRESSES . . . ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES . . . RUBBER PLATE PRESSES . . . ROTARY 


SHEET FED PRESSES . . . CUTTERS AND CREASERS . . . MAGAZINE FOLDERS . . . FLAT BED PRESSES 
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. Howard Co., Boston. 


...Because There’s No DRILLING! 








Eliminate Bolts and Lag Screws 
. -« Mount Machinery on UNISORB 


Easy to install, UNISORB-Mounting requires 
none of the maintenance care and expense 
you’ve been used to. 

A special cement (we supply it) binds the 
UNISORB pads to machine feet and floor 
with a holding strength of 1500 lbs. per sq. 
foot minimum. 

And it absorbs from 60% to 85% of trans- 
mitted noise and vibration . .. saves floors, 
building, machinery . . . often permits higher 
machine speed. 


You'll want all the facts handy the next time 








THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-PI South Street | 
Boston 11, Mass. 
Gentlemen: ADDRESS... 


Please send my free copy of ‘Why It Pays 
to Anchor Your Printing Machines with 


UNISORB.” 





COMPANY NAME..... 


you move a machine, or add a new machine 
— or a new plant — to your operation. 


Write... right now ! 





LOOK FOR fHE RED CENTER AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Pi SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, 
, St. Louis. Sales Representative: San Francisco. 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich. 
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YOUR HAMMERMILL AGENT is listed here. Ask him for a 
sample book of Hammermill’s COCKLETONE BOND 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham. .Strickland Paper Co., Inc. 
Montgomery. .S. P. Richards Paper Co. 


ARIZONA 

PE vice cael Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock. .Western Newspaper Union 
CALIFORNIA 

eee Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Los Angeles...... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
CO: Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Sacramento...... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Diego ....... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
San Francisco... .Zellerbach Paper Co. 
ee Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Stockton ........ Zellerbach Paper Co. 
COLORADO 

Denver ....Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo..... Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 


Hartford. .Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Hartford. ..The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven. . The Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven...... Storrs & Bement Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. ..R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville . . . Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 
i ae E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
co ee E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta....... S. P. Richards Paper Co. 
Atlanta....Wyant and Sons Paper Co. 
IDAHO 
ROE 5.ss%seenee Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Pocatello... Carpenter Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
Champaign 

Crescent Paper Co., Illinois Div. 
EEE TET Chicago Paper Co. 
CONDI 26 sse5es Bradner Smith & Co. 
PND. ccc dsctieee Swigart Paper Co. 
Decatur. The Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
ee Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
EOE CES Irwin Paper Co. 
Springfield. .The Capital City Paper Co. 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne ....Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
Indianapolis....... Crescent Paper Co. 
1OWA 
Des Moines...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Des Moines. . Western Newspaper Union 
Sioux City ....08 Carpenter Paper Co. 
Sioux City ..Western Newspaper Union 
KANSAS 
Topeka ....Carpenter Paper Company 
AIMED 56s 2000s Midwestern Paper Co. 
Wichita ....Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville....... Miller Paper Co., Inc. 
Louisville. .Southeastern Paper Co., Inc. 
LOUISIANA 


New Orleans . .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Shreveport. .Western Newspaper Union 


MAINE 

Bangor...... Brown & White Paper Co. 
| reese C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore. . The Baxter Paper Company 
Baltimore...... O. F. H. Warner & Co. 


Hagerstown. .Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston.......- Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
SPOR nao s wou Storrs & Bement Co. 


Springfield..... Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
Div. Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 
Springfield 
The Paper House of New England 
Worcester 
Charles A. Esty Paper Co., Div. 


MICHIGAN 

J Ci aes Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
SL ae Beecher, Peck & Lewis 
Grand Rapids ....Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oe ee The Dudley Paper Co. 
Saginaw........ The Dudley Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 


Duluth. . John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapolis. . The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Saint Paul ..The John Leslie Paper Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson...... Jackson Paper? Company 
Meridian...... Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Kansas City. ... Midwestern Paper Co. 
Saint Louis. .. .Beacon Paper Company 
Saint Louis... .Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
Springfield ...... Springfield Paper Co. 
MONTANA 

Billings..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Butte. ..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Great Falls. .The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln .... Carpenter Paper Company 
Lincoln .... Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha..... Carpenter Paper Company 
omaha... .< <5 Western Paper Company 
NEVADA 

BO axa ca ee see Zellerbach Paper Co. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

eo re C. M. Rice Paper Co. 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark....... Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
Newark.... Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Trenton. ...Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque..... Carpenter Paper Co. 
NEW YORK 

Albany... Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Bulialo........ The Alling & Cory Co. 


Buffalo..... Hubbs & Howe Company, 

Fine Paper Division 
New York...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
New York.... Beekman Paper Co., Inc. 
New York. . Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
New York. .Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
New York.... Lathrop Paper Co., Inc. 
New York. .Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
New York. . Miller & Wright Paper Co. 


New York....... Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
New York. ...Union Card & Paper Co. 
Rochester...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
Syracuse. ...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
SS en ere Troy Paper Corporation 
SPEeCG sw aseecen The Alling & Cory Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte...... Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 


Raleigh. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo......-» The John Leslie Paper Co. 
Fargo... 2+. Western Newspaper Union 


Ask your Hammermill Agent... or mail coupon on opposite page 


OHIO 

een OE The Alling & Cory Co. 
Cincinnati. . The Diem &Wing Paper Co. 
Cleveland...... The Alling & Cory Co. 


Cleveland... .The Petrequin Paper Co. 
Columbus. . The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo. ...The Central Ohio Paper Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City ...Carpenter Paper Co. 
Oklahoma City 

Western Newspaper Union 
Tulsa. ..Tayloe Paper Co. of Oklahoma 


Co Western Newspaper Union 
OREGON 

Eugene.......... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
| a Zellerbach Paper Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown. .Lehigh Valley Paper House 
Div. S. Walter, Inc. 


re The Daka Paper Company 
BONE soso assis Durico Paper Company 
Harrisburg .. Johnston, Keffer & Trout 
Philadelphia... .Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Philadelphia. . The Thomas W. Price Co. 


Philadelphia. ........0. D. L. Ward Co. 
Pittsburgh...... The Alling & Cory Co. 
Reading ....... Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Scranton ..... Megargee Brothers, Inc. 


York ... Andrews Paper House of York 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence ....R.L. Greene Paper Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls. .The John Leslie Paper Co. 


TENNESSEE 

ITCMAINIS os 5 oases ose Tayloe Paper Co. 
Nashville.......... Clements Paper Co. 
TEXAS 

Amarillo ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Austin..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Dallas..... Carpenter Paper Company 
TOADS 6.6 occas E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


El Paso..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Fort Worth. Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen .. Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston. ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston..... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
Lubbock ...Carpenter Paper Company 


San Antonio...... Carpenter Paper Co. 
UTAH 
Ggden.....<... Carpenter Paper Company 


Salt Lake City. ...Carpenter Paper Co. 


Salt Lake City 
Western Newspaper Union 


Salt Lake City ...Zellerbach Paper Co. 
VIRGINIA 

Lynchburg ..... Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
Norfolk. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc, 


Richmond 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co., Inc. 


Richmond. ..Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


WASHINGTON 

BERNE 56005 sree Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Spokane......... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
OTIED ys 6.6 4:056%% Standard Paper Co. 
Walla Walla ..... Zellerbach Paper Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston......... Copco Papers, Inc. 
Clarksburg. ...R.D. Wilson Sons & Co. 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee. . The Bouer Paper Company 
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Cockletone Bond is easy fo sell” 


fol 3 q KA | bie IT IS ADVERTISED IN 17 | 
aN A _ Mi {<A | MAGAZINES WITH NATION- 

ate ' | WIDE CIRCULATION 
REACHING MORE THAN 
6,000,000 SUBSCRIBERS! 
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This Hammermill letterhead 
Your customers find in Cockletone Bond the unmistakable 


quality to carry their messages with quiet dignity and im- 
pressiveness. 


paper has the “heavy” quality 


You will find that Hammermill has put one new quality into 
this type of fine letterhead paper—printability. You can 
produce letterheads on Cockletone Bond that deliver beauty 


feel, crisp crackle and snap 


and the clear white of the of printing to match the beauty of the paper. 
is Test its superior printing qualities for yourself. You’ll agree 
most expensive papers. with the many printers who say it adds new sparkle, new 


customer-satisfaction to their printing jobs. 
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SEND FOR THESE FREE SAMPLES Hammermill Paper Company | 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
TWO HELPFUL SALES TOOLS... Cockletone Bond | 
Please send me— FREE—the Cockletone Bond 


portfolio contains specimen letterheads useful ; 
in advising yourcustomers fiw ,“"r" I portfolio and sample book with matching envelopes. 


. sample book shows 
Cockletone Bond in all 
weights for letterhead use. 






Name 















Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 1P-SE 
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I bear the mighty record of the years— 

Manis glory,and wisdom, and his shame; 

Thold his joys, his anguish,and his fears, 
Exploit hisfolly, hallowed keep his fame. 
Iguard,until the worms of time shall win, 

The thoughts that make men puny mortal things, 
And thoughts that make men more than ever kin 
Unto their qods,in giving others wings. 

The word might live, but ears forget erelong, 
And eyes lose visions, once etched clear and keen. 
Thold the memry of a lovely song! 

Thold the sunshine of a vanished scene! 
Reveali ng mem as saints, or seers, or knaves, 
Thear their thoughts beyond their lonely graves 


CATHLEEN KEEGA N- 


et i by Frank Kofrow 














THE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL 
JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING 
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A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 


How Good Is Your Over-all Management 
And What Can You Do to Improve It? 


@IT USED to be said in the early 
days of flying, that a flyer flew by 
the seat of his pants. He managed 
his airplane more or less by instinct 
and experience. Today a pilot is 
very nearly a scientist. He is gov- 
erned by complicated instruments, 
by the careful analysis of meterolog- 
ical data, and by a whole series of 
systems that have been developed 
from experience and careful study. 

It used to be said and, unfortu- 
nately, still is said too frequently, 
that the manager of a business only 
needs “common sense” to accom- 
plish his task. An even more idio- 
matic way of expressing the thought 
was to credit a good manager with 
having “horse sense.” Despite the 
great respect which I possess for 
horses, I submit that horse sense is 
no longer enough, nor is common 
sense, if one takes the phrase in its 
traditional meaning. 

The “common sense” manager is 
the fellow who says, “I think it 
should be about right to charge so 
many bucks per hour”; or he says, 
“We can probably fit this into the 
schedule somehow”—if he uses a 
word like “schedule.” 

This kind of thinking just plain 
won’t do in the times in which we 
are living. Successful management 
must become scientific or systematic 
management. No matter what the 
size of the company, the principles 
of scientific management are ap- 
plicable, and those companies which 
apply them will inevitably become 
the surviving companies. 

Small businesses, and that in- 
cludes most of us in the printing 
business, must improve their man- 
agement if they are to succeed in 
the competitive period ahead. There 


Copyright 1949, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 


By Arthur A. Wetzel 


PRESIDENT 
WETZEL BROTHERS, MILWAUKEE 


has been, however, too little atten- 
tion given in the printing industry 
to the over-all field of management 
—what it is, and what its duties are. 
It is this problem I would like to 
deal with, and point out some of the 
advantages of devoting more of our 
time to it. If we’re printing man- 
agers, let’s do some managing. 

Most of us have progressed to 
our present positions in our own 
respective businesses through the 
mechanical departments or through 
the sales field. As a consequence, we 
tend to become specialists in or put 
too much emphasis upon one phase 
of management, to the neglect of 
other equally important phases. 

Printing Industry of America is 
acutely aware of this weakness—of 
the failure of many printing man- 
agers to obtain over-all efficiency of 
operation through proper integra- 
tion of all the functions of manage- 
ment—sales, production, personnel, 
and financial management. 

In an effort to help printers be- 
come better managers, the PIA busi- 
ness controls committee (of which I 
am chairman) is now engaged in a 
program of developing services and 
systems which printing managers 
may apply to their businesses. 

Before discussing the major du- 
ties of management as I see them, 
let me give some of the highlights 
of the business controls committee 
program. Many of the ideas and 
suggestions brought out in this ar- 
ticle stem from my work on this 


committee as well as from experi- 
ence in my own business. 

Everything this committee is do- 
ing, alone or in co-operation with 
the education, ratio, and other PIA 
committees, is designed to help the 
printing manager better perform 
the nine major duties of manage- 
ment I am going to discuss. 

The program of the business con- 
trols committee is based substan- 
tially on the PIA Accounting and 
Cost Finding Manual. Because some 
of the more advanced accounting 
and cost finding techniques may be 
too complicated for use by smaller 
printing companies, the committee 
has prepared a simplified cost sys- 
tem, which will be available to all 
in the industry, whether members 
of PIA or not. 

To the basic Accounting and Cost 
Finding Manual will be added, from 
time to time, studies on particular 
problems. Now in preparation are 
special studies on depreciation, fi- 
nancial analysis, and budgetary con- 
trol. The study on depreciation will 
emphasize the importance of includ- 
ing depreciation charges in costs. 
The financial analysis study will or- 
ganize the manager’s approach to 
the study of his balance sheet. 

The budgetary control study is 
the first step in what probably will 
become a most significant PIA pro- 
gram. There is little question in my 
mind that many of the principles of 
budgetary control will become the 
rule in printing company manage- 
ment in not too many years. 

The business controls committee, 
of course, is not the only part of 
PIA which is concerned with better 
management. As an example, the 
printing manager should see to it 
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that every salesman in his company 
reads and studies the new sales 
training course just published by 
the PIA education committee. 

Especially pertinent to the prob- 
lem of over-all management will be 
the comprehensive text on printing 
company management which the 
education committee will have ready 
for publication late this year or 
early next. 

Another PIA management serv- 
ice which becomes more valuable 
each year is the annual ratio studies, 
which gives the printing manager 
the opportunity of comparing the 
results of his company’s operation 
with the results obtained by hun- 
dreds of his competitors. 

Those are the highlights of that 
part of the PIA program which is 
designed directly to help printers 
become better managers. Keep them 
in mind as we now take a look at 
some of management’s specific du- 
ties under the following nine major 
categories: 1. Profits; 2. Costs; 3. 
Records; 4. Budget; 5. Expendi- 
tures; 6. Credits; 7. Banking; 8. 
Sales; 9. Delegation. 


What About Profits? 


The net profit at the end of our 
fiscal year is considered to be the 
measure of success during that year. 
It is necessary for us as managers 
and sales managers to carefully re- 
view our realistic profit after set- 
ting up the proper reserves for de- 
preciation to compare our results in 
percentage to sales not only with 
our industry but with other indus- 
tries as well. It would be very en- 
lightening to sales managers to look 
over the records of net profits to 
sales of some of our leading corpo- 
rations and then compare them with 
our own—not only for one year, but 
several years to show the trend. 
This will answer the questions: 

“How am I doing?” 

“Am I as good as other industry ?” 

You may have seen the widely cir- 
culated chart with the heading 
“Printing Tops All,” which showed 
that average weekly earnings of 
printing employes are the highest 
in any manufacturing industry. Is 
the investor in the printing business 
also getting a return for his invest- 
ment that has a heading “Printing 
Returns Top All”? Does the rate of 
return on investment top those of 
other industries as well? It is the 
duty of management to make these 
comparisons with other industries, 
and then determine if it is renting 
its equipment at a sufficiently high 
price to have the kind of net return 
that compares favorably. 
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What About Costs? 

How are we as sales managers 
selling our time in these days of in- 
flated equipment costs? Are we 
really covering our costs? After all, 
the printing business is pretty much 
a matter of renting equipment. If 
we rent our equipment at a given 
hour rate, we have something left 
over called a profit. 

But let’s take a second look at 
this profit and take it apart. For the 
last few years, both printers and 
lithographers have looked at their 
profit and loss statements and said 
“Gee, we did pretty good last year. 
Our prices and costs are okay; let’s 
get some more business at the same 
price.” 

Now comes the time when certain 
equipment needs replacing and we 
would like to purchase some of the 
new presses, typesetting machines, 
and bindery equipment coming on 
the market. The price of that new 
equipment has become so far afield 
from what we had set up in our de- 
preciation reserves that our fund 
will only partially pay the purchase 
price of this new equipment. This 
means, for example, that our vertical 
press, or our cylinder press, which 
needs replacing now cannot be pur- 
chased for what was set up for that 
purpose in the depreciation account 
reserves. 

The stark reality of all this sim- 
ply means that we have not rented 
our equipment for a price fair 
enough to replace it. We sold our 
time at a loss during a period of 
inflation. This means that the net 
profit which is usually considered 
to be the measure of success of our 
business achievement for the pre- 
vious year is not necessarily a true 
picture. 

This formerly was true under the 
more normal conditions, but not in 
these times. This means that the net 
profit we looked at on the bottom of 
our operating statements did not 
represent profit as much as it did 
depreciation reserves, and a part of 
our operating costs. In reality, these 
things indicate that it is no simple 
task to properly recover costs upon 
a business-like basis. To take this 
step, more attention must be given 
to the matter of what constitutes a 
factory cost on a normal production 
basis. 

By “normal” is not meant what 
our percentage of productivity may 
be on a given piece of equipment at 
the present time as much as what it 
would be under normal conditions 
rather than this particular part of 
the inflation cycle. If our costs and 
pricing policy are based on high 


productivity and we are renting our 
equipment on that basis, it is simple 
deduction to realize that a lowering 
of actual productivity will increase 
our hour cost. This matter of in- 
creasing the selling price is very 
difficult for sales managers to ac- 
complish under conditions such as 
the present falling market. 

In a symposium on inflation in a 
current issue of the Harvard Re- 
view of Statistics, Professor Intz 
Machlup says that even the business 
executives do not realize that they 
have exaggerated profits by failing 
to make sufficient allowance for cap- 
ital consumption. Professor Mach- 
lup says, “If it now costs two million 
dollars to replace, at present prices, 
a plant which cost only one million 
dollars, two million dollars must 
over the years be deducted from 
gross income before any real profit 
is obtained.” 

The failure of corporations to 
make full allowance for the increase 
in costs and the depreciation in 
money is due to the fact that Fed- 
eral law and accounting customs 
make it impossible for a firm to 
write off two million dollars from 
an asset which stands on the books 
for one million. Consequently, the 
stockholders in the printing indus- 
try who want to know what real 
earnings would be if capital reserves 
remained intact would not be far off 
if they cut in half their profits as 
reported. The halving of reported 
earnings on our operating state- 
ments to get real earnings will not 
be enough in many instances. As 
Professor Machlup points out: “Cor- 
porate profits might disappear alto- 
gether if an adjustment for in- 
creased prices were made for all the 
current replacements out of reserves 
previously accumulated in a liquid 
form.” These are things that we 
should be thinking about. 


What About Our Records? 


Our budget will be no better than 
our accurate sales records, records 
of employes’ time; accounting and 
departmental records of supplies; 
operating expense records; mate- 
rials, and inventories. All of the 
records, when properly prepared, 
form the very basis for the prepa- 
ration of a budget of operations and 
a sales budget which we as manage- 
ment and sales managers can believe 
to be sound and practical. This mat- 
ter of records in our companies 
should be approached soundly, re- 
sulting in not too many records and 
not too few records. There is a mid- 
dle ground which I believe can be 
attained that is sound and practical. 
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Undoubtedly, we are now keeping 
some records that have outlived 
their usefulness and are still being 
kept because no one has taken the 
initiative to say: “Let’s cut that out 
and devote that time to something 
more informative.” It is an acknowl- 
edged fact that large industry re- 
examines its procedures every few 
years to get rid of the accumulation 
of “barnacle” records and to re- 
channel that productive time into 
gathering material that would be 
more helpful and informative. 

Let’s take a look at another phase 
of sales management: 


What About A Budget? 


The records we have been keep- 
ing of time, departmental expenses 
and materials are the fundamentals 
leading to the preparation of the 
budget, not only a budget of costs 
but one carried on to its natural 
budget of sales and expected profit. 
There is considerably more interest 
in budgeting in the printing and 
lithographing fields today than has 
ever existed in the past. We now 
recognize that a reasonably accurate 
budget is just as necessary in the 
guidance of our business for a re- 
sulting profit as it is for other in- 
dustries, which have long ago used 
this fundamental tool for manage- 
ment decisions. To direct sales and 
salesmen properly, it is necessary 
for a sales manager to know more 
about budgeting and costs than he 
has ever known before. 


Important Expenditures 


Most of us think of expenditures 
as investments in equipment, that 
is, presses, composing room equip- 
ment, and bindery machines. These 
are rather obvious at times, espe- 
cally if new things appear on the 
market, or if the old equipment 
obviously is wearing out. 

An investment in management 
methods and counseling is as impor- 
tant as investment in equipment. 
Most of us would like to see some- 
thing concrete as a result of a pur- 
chase: a folding machine, a press, 
or type. The fact that investments 
made in management methods and 
direction will far outlast a piece of 
equipment does not always occur to 
us. Such investments will give us 
valuable insight into our business: 
its financial structure, its pricing 
policy, its costs, where profits come 
from, the breakdown of sales into 
component parts, the regulation of 
departmental expenses and their 
control. Investments in management 
methods will enable us to develop 
a budgeting system that over the 









































period of years will give us a per- 
spective of our business from a 
management point of view that is 
invaluable. 

There are expenditures a sales 
manager directs and controls that 
are as important as paper and ink, 
although they are not always recog- 
nized as such in our industry. 

Advertising of our respective 
businesses seems to have been pretty 
much like the cobbler’s children who 
ran around barefoot. In the past 
decade, more and more of us became 
conscious of the fact that we could 
and should use advertising just as 
much as people to whom we sold it. 

There are other expenditures logi- 
cally directed by the sales manager 
that are also important and obvi- 
ously are a part of the complete 
management picture. I refer to sales 
expenses in their entirety: travel- 
ing, entertainment, automobile, and 
other necessary expenses for sound 
operation. 

You may have often heard the 
words from the sales managers and 
managers: “Business is still pretty 
good,” or “It’s too much work to put 
in all those new systems.” 

It is this accumulation of view- 
points many of us have that we 
should give more attention to if we 
are to operate successfully. There 
are always those people who are the 
“anti.” They are “anti” changing 
anything in their business proce- 
dure. They are “anti” keeping accu- 
rate records or changing methods. 

Let’s be a little more “pro” in our 
management and sales management 
attitudes, and take hold of some of 
these problems and do something 
about them. The way to combat 
“anti-attitudes” is to develop a “pro- 
attitude” with constructive ideas. 

Here are some ways in which we 
can become better sales managers 
and managers of our business: 

1. Begin to accept or reject ideas 
on the basis of merit, not on the 
basis of labels like these: It’s too 
much work. We don’t need it. We’re 
doing all right. 

2. Criticize only after we have 
studied the problem, and thought it 
through. 

3. Do more reading. How many 
people do any reading? Newspapers 
—yes; headlines—yes; sport page 
or comics—yes; but how many read 
the editorials or the trade papers? 
The lack of reading is tragic. 

4. Do more thinking. Most peo- 
ple don’t think because it’s work, or 
at best they merely reshuffle their 
prejudices rather than think a mat- 
ter through. As managers and sales 
managers of our businesses, we owe 


ABOVE: Arthur A. Wetzel is a many- 
faceted man. In addition to being presi- 
dent of Wetzel Brothers, advertising 
printer and offset lithographer, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, Mr. Wetzel is chairman 
of the Printing Industry of America com- 
mittee on business controls. He is a most 
interesting speaker on printers’ problems 


it to ourselves, our employes, and 
our stockholders to do more think- 
ing, and then translate decisions 
into action. Either accept or reject 
each idea after careful thought and 
dispose of it in a business-like way. 

Most of us believe we are looking 
for security, but what we are really 
looking for is a feeling of security, 
because actual security does not 
exist. This feeling of security will 
be increased by having available the 
means and methods of management 
tools and information which will 
relieve many of our daily tensions 
and anxieties and the gratification 
of wishes. 


Credits and Collections 


This will become of increasing 
importance to all executives, in all 
lines of business, in the months 
ahead. Until comparatively recently, 
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little attention was paid to this sub- 
ject, but if we are to see the signs 
and listen to Dun & Bradstreet, it 
is another duty of management to 
age accounts monthly and then dele- 
gate the responsibility for the fol- 
low-up of the slow accounts. The 
profits on a considerable number of 
orders can be quickly lost by the 
lack of attention by management 
to the credits and collections. Sales 
managers must be kept constantly 
informed of the approved list of 
customers who pay their invoices 
promptly. 

Who in your organization ap- 
proves a credit risk? Do you dele- 
gate the responsibility to your con- 
troller? A usual good procedure 
would be to check through him and 
he through the local credit associa- 
tion or Dun & Bradstreet. If the 
controller doesn’t want to pass on 
this credit, it goes to the executive 
officer for decision whether or not 
credit should be extended. 

A monthly sheet should be pre- 
pared which shows the current 
month along with two preceding 
months, which will give you a sound 
picture of your accounts receivable. 
This certainly should be available to 
the sales manager for review and 
reference. 


Management and the Bank 


Some of you may be thinking at 
this point that you have enough 
problems in your business today 
without adding the problem of try- 
ing to figure out how a banker’s 
mind works. I am very sympathetic 
with that viewpoint, but I still feel 
that a better understanding of the 
banker’s mind will help us and help 
him. There are some general points, 
however, on which management can 
improve its relationship with a 
banker and that certainly is a func- 
tion of top management. 

The importance of educating the 
banker in our position simply means 
that some time or other we may 
need help and such assistance will 
be more prompt and more under- 
standing if he has previously been 
educated in the conditions surround- 
ing our business. His education 
should include such facts as: 

1. How we sell, what types of 
business we do, and with what types 
of customers. 

2. What our production setup is; 
the type of equipment we have, its 
age, condition, and capacity. 

3. Our personnel situation, par- 
ticularly as to top management and 
supervision, also our labor picture. 

4. Our earnings and our financial 
situation. 
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The more the banker understands 
our business, the more help he can 
be when we need him—whether we 
wish to borrow money from him or 
to get advice from him. It is most 
important for him to visit our place 
of business periodically. If we are 
frank with him as to the facts of 
our business, we will build up his 
confidence in us. Let him know the 
bad news as well as the good, but 
promptly. The banker is like a 
horse: he can get used to anything 
new and strange if given time to 
get accustomed to it. 

He is no genius in all businesses. 
We should take his advice with some 
salt. If we do exactly what he tells 
us to do, it is doubtful whether we 
will make money. If we do precisely 
the opposite of what he tells us to 
do, we'll probably go broke. If we 
are sensible, we’ll strike the middle 
course, somewhere between what we 
wish to do and what he tells us to do. 

Here are ways to use your banker 
—to make him really work for his 
money. He has many contacts and 
many channels of information open 
to him which are yours for the ask- 
ing. He may be of great help to you 
in the following fields: General eco- 
nomic information; credit informa- 
tion; how other firms are handling 
problems confronting you. 

The importance of forward plan- 
ning of the finances of a business 
cannot be overemphasized. Such 
planning is not an attribute of big 
business alone—it should and is be- 
ing done by companies of all sizes. 

To do financial planning it is nec- 
essary first to plan every important 
aspect of our business—sales, pur- 
chasing, production, equipment, and 
personnel. In other words, we must 
plan for every important factor in 
our operations before we are ready 
to do sound financial planning. That 
financial planning takes the form of: 

1. A forecast of our operating 
statement. 

2. Forecasting our future cash 
requirements. 

38. Reducing the effects of these 
two forecasts to estimated future 
balance sheets. 

To put it another way: 

1. How much are we going to sell 
and at what price? 

2. How much is it going to cost 
us to produce and ship that volume? 

That is, in brief, an operating 
forecast of a budget. 


What About Sales Management? 


The entire field of sales manage- 
ment and the direction of sales is 
again becoming more important, 
and certainly is one of the more 


important duties of management. 
You probably have been reading a 
great number of articles in the trade 
journals regarding the training of 
salesmen by the blue-chip corpora- 
tions of this country. They are in 
the midst of their programs, using 
all the methods and tools of training 
which are available, including all 
the visual aids as well as written 
material. 

Most printing companies are not 
large enough to carry out an ambi- 
tious program in its entirety. We 
can, however, give more attention 
to developing our company policy on 
prospects and accounts, compiling 
the necessary records and tech- 
niques for their proper analysis. 
We need to review and break loose 
from our wartime expense policies 
and bring these policies in line with 
normal procedure. The development 
of sound sales policies will always 
be an important part of manage- 
ment’s duties. 

Sales management might better 
be called human relations manage- 
ment because that is primarily what 
a sales manager is called upon to do. 
Consequently, he finds himself han- 
dicapped by the fact that the per- 
sonalities involved prohibit the en- 
forcement of any set of iron-clad 
rules. His work becomes a continu- 
ing and never-ending study and 
analysis of the two groups of indi- 
viduals under his jurisdiction: one, 
personnel of his department; and 
two, their customers and prospects; 
or in other words, the men who sell 
and the men to be sold. 

Regarding the men who sell, the 
sales manager must concern himself 
with their selection, their training, 
their working tools, the advertising 
to back them up, their reports to 
him, and their compensation. As for 
the men to be sold, primarily this 
becomes the problem of choosing the 
right man for the right account. In 
other words, merge personalities 
that harmonize rather than clash. 
Often this can only be done by trial 
and error. Many companies attempt 
to do this by roughly classifying 
their accounts into any of several 
groups. They may start by breaking 
the lists into geographical areas and 
choosing men who seem to fit big 
city accounts into this area, and 
those who seem to do better in rural 
areas to handle people in the sur- 
rounding territory. 

Some printers have broken down 
their list by volume and they have 
a certain type of man calling on 
large accounts, and others on the 
smaller accounts which may need 
more personal help. Others often 
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have a man well versed in a par- 
ticular industry confine his efforts 
to calling on the firms that fall in 
that category. 

As sales managers, ask yourselves 
the twelve questions on “How Good 
Is Your Sales Management?” which 
are printed in the box on this page. 
It will help you point the way on 
what kind of job you are doing in 
your own company. If your answers 
to all questions are “Yes,” then you 
are doing a pretty good job. If many 
of your answers are “No,” you are 
not doing a good job of direction. 


Delegation 
Top executives in an organization 
are paid to think, to organize, to 
initiate, and to supervise. All of us 
know that, and we agree pretty gen- 


erally that we should do more of it, 
but from force of habit, depending 
upon where we got our training (in 
the plant or in sales) we are very 
apt to take the tool away from the 
workmen and try to do it ourselves. 
There are sales managers who like 
selling so well they never manage, 
and controllers who are always busy 
with figures but never seem to get 
the perspective of the large picture. 

This lack of ability to delegate 
certainly is a great waste in the 
printing industry, and surely is just 
as old-fashioned as the oldest platen 
press. Our failure to delegate re- 
sponsibilities is usually a fear with- 
in ourselves. We are afraid to place 
confidence and trust in the men 
picked for the job. That’s why we 
still keep the reins in our hands. If 





1. Do you have sufficient time on 
hand to think ahead of the play so if 
a real problem comes up you can de- 
vote the time to it without feeling 
the pressure of other things? 


YES [ NO 


2. Do you thoroughly interview a 
prospective salesman—do you make 
an investigation of his abilities and 
character references, his patterned 
interview—with the added factor 
of being unhurried in your decision? 


YES FJ NOD 


3. Are you a good listener to your 
salesman even if you know what he 
will say? 


YES [] NO [] 
4. Do you have the ability to guard 
confidences and discount rumors ? 


YES 7 No 


5. Are you able to review sales, 
sales reports, and other statistics in 
a realistic manner, giving your sum- 
mary views without feeling the in- 
fluence of a salesman’s personality 
in your decision? 


YES [] Nog 


6. Do your salesmen have a feeling 
of being part of a team instead of 
individuals operating individually ? 


YES [ No 





How Good Is Your 
Sales Management? 


7. Are you able to organize your 
own work and give your salesmen 
an impression of a clean desk, well 
organized ? 


YES [J NO 


8. Are you able to delegate those 
details which obviously should be 
delegated so you can keep your 


thinking on a $10,000 a year level 
instead of a $2.00 expenditure? 


YES [J No 


9. Do you have a pride of accom- 
plishment and have an equal pride 
in your sales team when quotas have 
been reached ? 


YES [] NO [] 

10. Do you recognize that your 
behavior is extremely contagious, 
much more than you think; that you 
are continuously being watched ? 


YES J Nog 


11. Do you have occasional “feet on 
the desk” talks with your salesmen 
and give credit where credit is due? 


YES [J No 


12. Are you sensitive to other peo- 
ple—having the element of insight 
into their problems ? 


YES J Nog 








we will recognize these problems 
and deal with them realistically, we 
will have half of our battle won. 
The printing industry is wasting 
money, and a printing company is 
wasting money when a ten-thousand- 
dollars-a-year executive is fussing 
with things on a five-dollar level of 
expenditure. Let’s put our trust in 
men to whom we delegate the job. 


Guide to a Successful Future 


In conclusion, then, these are the 
first functions of management. Close 
attention and careful follow-through 
on these primary problems will 
guide you to a successful future: 

1. Keep an eye on your profits! 
But be sure that the profits you’re 
watching are realistic profits. 

2. Weigh your costs on an accu- 
rate scale! Don’t base today’s costs 
on tomorrow’s inflated prices. Be 
sure your depreciation reserve is 
large enough to take care of the 
increased costs of replacements. 

8. Keep accurate, up-to-date rec- 
ords! They are a true guide to your 
costs and profits, and they’ll help 
you to analyze the future. 

4. Set up and maintain a budget! 
The records you keep can form the 
basis of a working budget—a bud- 
get of sales, costs, and expected 
profit. And an over-all budget of 
this type can keep you on the right 
track toward continuing success. 

5. Don’t be afraid to spend money 
on intangibles! New systems, in- 
vestments in management methods, 
and directions are even more impor- 
tant than a new press or camera. 
Don’t take a negative attitude to 
changes in system and operation. 
Be pro in your thoughts and actions. 

6. Keep an eye on your credits! 
Make friends with Mr. Dun and Mr. 
Bradstreet. Not taking an order is 
better than a job not paid for. 

7. Be friends with your banker! 
Get to know him—get him to know 
you and your business. Make wise 
use of his resources. And remember, 
a blend of his counsel and your 
experience is a recipe that can mean 
extra profit. 

8. Give increased attention to 
sales management! Sales are the 
bulwark of your business. Focus 
your attention on sales and pros- 
pects in setting up sound sales 
policies and sales training. It’s an 
investment that pays big dividends. 

9. Don’t hesitate to delegate! 
Something is wrong if your man- 
agement men are paid $10,000, and 
lose themselves in work worth $1.50 
per hour. Surround yourself with 
efficient personnel and delegate the 
job to them. 
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Control of Tone Values 


@ “I TOLD him that I could not make 
a good plate with a positive like that, 
but he said that he would not make 
it over and I would have to use it. 
When he turned to head back to the 
darkroom I ‘accidentally’ dropped 
the positive and smashed it. The new 
positive was a good one.” 

All platemakers are not “lucky” 
enough to have their positives and 
negatives on glass, which can be 
accidentally dropped, nor would such 
a practice be conducive to good per- 
sonnel] relationships within a shop, 
but many a platemaker is called on 
to use transparencies which are not 
suitable for accurate tone reproduc- 
tion. He is then expected to alter his 
exposure or development time to suit 
the positive or negative in order to 
give the proper tone rendition. In 
doing this he is likely to make a 
plate which will give trouble on the 
press. 


One Way fo Spend and Save 


Since everyone who has anything 
to do with production in a modern 
shop lives in constant fear of cost 
sheets and the cost accountants, 
changing to a more elaborate method 
of producing transparencies would 
undoubtedly make the figures look 
bad for camera department, strip- 
ping room, or the color-correction 
department; but if corresponding 
or greater savings can be shown in 
press production and make-overs, 
there certainly should be no com- 
plaint and the quality and uniform- 
ity of the printed sheets will be 
improved. (Yes! I know that at 
times it is absolutely impossible to 
convince a cost department that 
these three hours’ extra camera time 
and the extra amount of film or glass 
plates consumed had anything to do 
with pressroom production. Trade 
shops, too, have a hard time justify- 
ing higher plate costs simply by 
claiming that they will run better 
on the press than cheaper ones. ) 

Several months ago there was 
carried in these columns a descrip- 
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tion of the operation of the halftone 
process. In this series of articles it 
was shown that through the use of 
either the contact screen or the ruled 
screen dots were formed because 
more light fell on the part of the 
emulsion which corresponded to the 
center of the dot and the intensity 
of this light gradually diminished 
until there was not enough light 
reaching the emulsion in the inter- 
vening spaces to deposit any silver 
in these areas. Thus the density of 
the silver is greatest at the center of 
the dot and decreases gradually as 
the edge of the dot is approached. 

Actually this variation is caused 
by the depth to which the light 
affects the emulsion and a magnified 
cross-section of a halftone dot re- 
sembles the cross-section of a mush- 
room. In discussing contact screens 
it was pointed out that although 
many attempts had been made to 
produce screens of this type, their 
use did not become commercially 
practical until high contrast emul- 
sions and developers were intro- 
duced, and that such developers and 
emulsions were required for satis- 
factory results. 

The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation in several of its recent publi- 
cations has demonstrated how the 
fringe of gray or low density silver 
around the edges of the dots can be 
shown by the use of “dark-field 
illumination.” Although the best way 
to apply the principle of dark-field 
illumination is through the use of a 
microscope with a special condensing 
lens which prevents any of the light 
from coming straight through the 
transparency, page 4 of Research 
Bulletin Number 15 describes an 
excellent way which can be used 
where a microscope with a dark-field 
illuminator is not available. 


Light Source at Right Angle 


Positives or negatives are ordi- 
narily viewed with the light-source 
directly behind or at right angles to 
the transparency, but in this illus- 
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tration it is recommended that the 
light source be placed off to one side 
at a considerable distance so that 
the rays will strike the back of the 
film or plate at an angle of perhaps 
30 degrees. In this way something 
approaching dark-field illumination 
can be obtained and the fringe on 
the dots can be seen through the use 
of a magnifier. For best results this 
magnifier should magnify the dots 
at least twelve to thirteen times 
their original size. 


Soft Dots Sources of Trouble 


It is generally recognized that it 
is this fringe which causes much of 
the variation in tone rendition and 
it is often assumed that the wider 
the fringe the more gradual the in- 
crease in density from the edge to 
the center of the dot. Such “soft-dot” 
negatives and positives are often 
demanded by dot-etchers and color 
correction artists, but for the plate- 
maker and the pressmen they are 
nothing but sources of grief and 
trouble. (Note: A fringe on dots may 
not indicate a gradual increase in 
density from the edge to the center. 
Where the camera-operator is using 
the three-stop method with the ruled 
screen, it may indicate the portion 
of the exposure which was made 
through the largest stop. In such 
instances instead of the density in- 
creasing gradually it actually in- 
creases in steps.) When high-con- 
trast film and developers are used 
the fringe can be made to be prac- 
tically nonexistent, but in any cam- 
era negative or positive there is a 
definite increase in density from the 
edge to the center of the dot. 

The LTF Research Bulletin Num- 
ber 15 introduces the use of a con- 
tinuous-tone gray-scale as a means 
of compensating for this gradation, 
and making it possible to reproduce 
tone values more accurately. It is 
also used as a guide in the develop- 
ment of deep-etch plates to make 
certain that development has been 
complete. This “Sensitivity Guide” 
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is thus intended as a means of con- 
trolling or compensating for the 
innumerable variables in platemak- 
ing. Although the Sensitivity Guide 
should be a help, there are several 
sources of trouble which the guide 
will not eliminate. To understand 
these sources properly, the problem 
must be studied on the basis of the 
principles involved in platemaking. 

Concerning deep-etch platemak- 
ing, there has appeared an idea that 
there should be a relationship be- 
tween the length of development 
time and tone values. Some operators 
seem to think that a plate should be 
developed until the tone values are 
correct, and when that point is 
reached the development should be 
stopped. In fact when the LTF first 
introduced a developer which was in 
a ready-to-use form and did not 
require adjustment for temperature, 
some operators refused to use it. 
They claimed that they were not able 
to control tone values as well with 
this new developer as they were able 
to do with the old. The same argu- 
ments had been used by some of 
these same operators against at least 
one of the proprietary deep-etch 
processes. 

Actually there should be no such 
thing as controlling the tone values 
through development alone. Plate- 
makers who attempt to do it are 
begging for trouble. Control of tones 
should come through exposure. If 
camera positives are used, there is 
some latitude of tone control per- 
mitted in the exposure time, and the 
less latitude there is, as far as the 
platemaker is concerned, the better 
the plate will be. This thinking is 
entirely contrary to the desires of 
most correction artists who like to 
do half the job and then depend on 
the platemaker to do the rest, or who 
like to stain portions which they 
want to receive less exposure and 
then expect the platemaker to make 
the job for them. 


Sufficient Exposure Important 


It is common practice, when color 
work is produced, for the lithogra- 
pher to submit a proof and have it 
returned marked that there is too 
much of one color or another all over 
or in specific areas. Or the customer 
may want more color in certain areas 
than is shown on the proofs. Fre- 
quently little or no work is done on 
the positives except to dot-etch a 
local area or stain another portion. 
If it is a question of color all over 
the illustration, the platemaker is 
expected to make the correction en- 
tirely through exposure. Too often 
when the customer finally receives 


the job he is disgusted for he finds 
that the very points which he criti- 
cized in the proof are present in the 
finished job. This is frequently true 
even when he has demanded a re- 
proofing before he okayed the job. 








In the case lie bits of metal 

Each a letter on its end; 

Just a mass of scattered fragments, 
Nothing there to comprehend. 


But the printer deftly takes them, 
Puts each letter in its place; 

And the language of a nation 

Comes forth from the printer’s case. 


Wondrous thoughts are framed and spoken 
By the type at printer’s call— 

Words of love or hate or passion, 

Cause a nation’s rise or fall. 


Words that stir up strife and conflict 
Make men shed their brother’s blood, 
Words that point the way to heaven, 
Tell the mighty love of God. 


Men of might and men of valor, 
Make the hist’ry of the race. 
Good and bad deeds are recorded 
By the type within the case. 


Oh the power that here lies dormant! 
Wondrous power no man can face 
In those little bits of metal 
Lying in the printer’s case. 
W. H. Richards 





Under all conditions a plate should 
be given sufficient exposure to make 
it impossible to penetrate the stencil 
during development. If a platemaker 
is called on to reduce exposure to a 
point where there is any possibility 
of the stencil being penetrated even 
though development is continued to 
ten times the normal amount, he is 
taking a chance on spoiling the plate. 
On the other hand, when a plate- 
maker is using a developer to which 
water must be added as room tem- 
peratures increase, there may be 
some danger of penetrating the sten- 
cil when the density of the developer 
is reduced too low. If excessive de- 
velopment time is the result of 
over-exposure, the addition of water 
to the developer to bring the de- 
veloping time within reason is a 
dangerous practice. 


Since the principal argument in 
favor of the use of the slower de- 
veloper which requires adjustment 
has been that it was easier to control 
tone values, if tones are not to be 
controlled by development there is 
no reason for not using the faster 
developer which will not penetrate a 
correctly exposed stencil. Thus de- 
velopment can be prolonged until the 
operator is absolutely positive that 
every bit of gum coating is com- 
pletely removed from the work areas 
and even the finest dots will not only 
show up on the plate but will actually 
print from the first sheet until there 
is no more grain left on the plate. 
(The above statement applies only 
to zinc. Since the developer itself will 
not react with aluminum, it is im- 
possible to remove all of the coating 
without the use of some sort of 
counter-etch which will destroy the 
surface of the metal and the attached 
gum.) 

Some platemakers at this point 
may feel like saying, “Yeah! That 
sounds fine in print, but what can we 
do about it? We never get anything 
but soft-dot positives. Our camera 
operators say that with the copy they 
get we are lucky to have positives 
as good as they are” or “Our artists 
don’t know how to work with any- 
thing but real soft dots.” Both of 
these excuses may be valid, but that 
is no reason why the platemaker 
should be made to suffer. Even if 
glass is being used instead of film it 
may well pay to go through the extra 
steps of making a contact negative 
and then a contact positive. If spoil- 
age and complaints about quality are 
any problem, this extra cost can be 
quickly made up. In fact most jobs 
could be made by using the contact 
negative to make an albumin plate, 
and whether it be black-and-white 
or color, few purchasers of printing 
could notice the difference and the 
pressman would have no trouble 
running the job. 


Ragged Dots Are Troublesome 


One of the chief causes of trouble 
and dissatisfaction with the albumin 
jobs is ragged dot formation. This 
is caused primarily by soft-dot nega- 
tives. Another difficulty traceable to 
the same cause is images going blind 
because the platemaker was not able 
to give sufficient exposure to the 
plate without increasing tone values 
too much. (This is often obvious in 
line-and-halftone work where the 
line work has received more exposure 
than the halftone and the halftone 
areas go blind.) Fringed and soft 
dots are usually the basis of the 
reason why platemakers feel that 
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they must use flannel to complete 
development and alter the tones on 
the albumin plate, but the residual 
albumin which remains after the ink 
has been removed is one of the rea- 
sons why albumin plates tend to fill 
in on the press. 


Merits of Contact Negatives 


In making contact prints of half- 
tone transparencies the structure of 
the dot itself is changed. Instead of 
a gradual increase in density of the 
silver deposit in the dot from edge 
to center as in the case of a camera 
positive or negative, contact prints 
show a rapid increase in density 
from the edge and then little or no 
increase. This, however, depends to 
some extent on the character of the 
negative or positive from which the 
contact is made, and a soft-dot nega- 
tive will yield a positive which can 
even be dot-etched to some extent. 

A contact negative made from 
this positive which can be dot-etched 
will have almost uniform density 
from the center to the edge of each 
dot. Such a negative can be exposed 
just like a line negative and the 
effect of the relative humidity, dark 
reaction, coating sensitivity, varia- 
tions in arc intensity, and many of 
the other besetting difficulties of the 
process are reduced to a point where 
great variations are necessary be- 
fore trouble is encountered. A good 
cost system should show that a con- 
tact negative and an albumin plate 
will cost no more than a deep-etch 
plate from a camera positive. 

If a deep-etch plate is required, 
perhaps because the edition is to 
run into hundreds of thousands, a 
contact positive made from the con- 
tact negative will permit variations 
in excess of 50 per cent without 
materially changing the tone rela- 
tionships. Development can be ex- 
tended to any time within reason 
with no fear of penetrating the 
stencil or of increasing the size of 
the dots. Stepped-up images either 
on albumin or deep-etched plates are 
more likely to be identical when 
contact transparencies are used, and 
when a customer marks up a proof 
for color corrections, those correc- 
tions should be made on the camera 
positive and a new contact positive 
made for further proofing and for 
making the press plate. This will 
eliminate many of the complaints 
that the proofs never look like the 
finished job. 

Throughout this discussion refer- 
ence has been made continually to 
the saving in press time. Mention 
was made in the case of albumin 
plates of the fact that the fringe on 
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the dots can account for images 
thickening and that the necessity of 
under-exposing can cause albumin 
images to go blind. In deep-etch 
plates the effects are not so obvious, 
but many authorities will concur 
that under-development has been the 
greatest single cause of plate fail- 
ures. In addition to this, pressmen 
generally concede that just as they 
can expect the tones of an albumin 
plate to thicken as the run progresses 
so they can expect a deep-etch plate 
to run sharper. 

In addition to this commonly en- 
countered sharpening of the image, 
it is not unusual to find a pressman 
trying to run a plate which appears 
to go partially blind every time he 
touches a gum sponge to the work, 
or water marks in the form of drop- 
lets will appear to be partially blind 
over the work. Such phenomena have 
at least in some instances been found 
to be due to incomplete development. 
Such images can usually be rubbed 
up and made to take ink but the cost 
of going over a whole plate on the 
press can easily offset the cost of 
making a contact positive. Further- 
more, rubbed-up images will usually 
break out again and the sheet pulled 
immediately after the pressman has 
worked on the plate will bear little 
resemblance to the ones pulled im- 
mediately before rubbing up. This, 
at least in part, accounts for the 
justifiable criticism leveled at offset 
whenever uniformity is mentioned. 
Uniformity is most important. 


Examine All Transparencies 


Plants which continually are hav- 
ing plate troubles and press delays 
caused by questionable plates may 
well take time to study the trans- 
parencies supplied to the platemak- 
ing department. If there is any 
question at all concerning the pos- 
sibility of soft-dot positives or nega- 
tives being the cause of the trouble, 
make the contacts and over-expose 
slightly and in the case of deep-etch 
plates over-develop also. This should 
tell the story. 

There will be some slight changes 
in tone relationships as successive 
contact positives and negatives are 
made but these can be compensated 
for in the camera and in the ex- 
posures given the film in the vacuum 
frame. At least the platemaker will 
have a reasonable assurance that the 
dots which he sees on his trans- 
parency will very closely approxi- 
mate those he will reproduce on the 
plate; and the pressman will be able 
to look at a plate and feel certain 
that he will have dots of equal size 
throughout the run. 


The 
Sa esman 3 


———— 


By Fonut andi 


@ JUST WHAT is the state of business 
these days insofar as printers are 
concerned? And what can we do 
about it? Concerning general busi- 
ness conditions, there are as many 
answers as there are professional 
politicians plus news commentators. 
Everyone who wants votes has a 
different viewpoint. And everyone 
who wants someone to read his stuff 
or listen to him has a different slant. 

It is important to the printing 
salesman to know what is going on 
and what he must do to get his share 
of business. It most emphatically is 
not enough to say that the salesman 
must get out and sell harder than he 
has for years. He has already learned 
that. In some respects he has a dif- 
ferent problem from that of other 
business men. And if he can find out 
where his problem differs he will be 
better able to deal with it. So at the 
risk of being slapped down the 
writer is going to stick his neck out 
and try to give a viewpoint useful 
for the salesman on the street. 

It was in the office of the purchas- 
ing agent of one of our largest cor- 
porations that the writer got his 
inspiration. The purchasing agent 
had just finished going over a set 
of specifications ending with his 
usual admonition: “Price is of the 
essence.” Then he added, “This may 
seem strange to you coming from 
such a large corporation as ours, but 
orders have gone out to watch the 
pennies all along the line. As a 
matter of fact, I don’t know of any 
other large company that is not 
watching them as closely as we.” 

The writer thought this over, then 
when he went back with his quota- 
tion he asked the purchasing agent 
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to amplify his statement for the 
readers of the THE INLAND PRINTER. 
He complied and here is his story 
in brief: 

“You know that politicians and 
labor unions are pushing a philos- 
ophy of more pay to workers and 
lower prices to the public. And you 
know as well as I do that it won’t 
work. The one thing we can do is cut 
down on the cost of our purchases 
whenever possible. So we get more 
competitive prices and we give out 
fewer jobs without estimate. 

“Furthermore, we buy fewer ex- 
tras. Say we have a printed piece 
scheduled for delivery the first of the 
following month. We have trouble in 
our own organization that delays 
the job and as a result are notified 
that delivery cannot be made on time 
unless we are willing to pay for over- 
time. During the war the overtime 
would probably have been okayed 
without question. But not now. We 
take delivery at the estimated price 
and suffer the delay. 

“Likewise we watch our inven- 
tory. If we have an order for 100,000 
of a certain form to be taken over a 
definite time we do not order ship- 
ments until we are nearly out. A few 
years ago we would have been afraid 
to let our stocks run down. We would 
not have been sure of getting the 
material when we needed it. But now 
we can get such good delivery that 
we have no need of tying up extra 
money in inventory. The whole effect 
is to cut down the cost of our sup- 
plies and to keep our funds fluid.” 


Flight to Anger Doesn’t Help 


So there you have it. We are up 
against a studied effort on the part 
of big buyers to bring prices down. 
Other buyer friends verified this 
purchasing agent’s story in detail. 
More than one of these men added 
that out-of-town buying was in- 
creasing with them. (This is a big 
city problem.) Their organizations 
now are willing to take some of the 
inconvenience of out-of-town buying 
in order to make financial savings. 

What to do? Obviously the thing 
to do is not to get mad. Getting mad 
at a situation he does not like brings 
a salesman nothing but trouble. The 
salesman is up against a definite buy- 
ing policy and the sooner he can 
conform to it the sooner he will find 
more business flowing his way. As 
usual, when the salesman meets a 
tough problem he is better off to sit 
down and analyze the situation with 
his shop. Then when he has com- 
pleted his survey he is ready to make 
an intelligent effort to meet the 
new buying conditions. 


That's going 
far! 


me 


A linguistic purist was 
editing a manuscript for 
publication for a large 
book publisher. The book 
dealt with Theodore Roose= 
velt and his trust-busting 
activities. The overzeal- 
ous editor insisted on 
correcting each use of the 
phrase to "trust-burst- 
ing." 

—By David T. Armstrong 
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If the salesman will really think 
over the events of the past few years 
he will realize that his industry has 
been on what can best be described 
as a protracted “binge.” A tough 
word, maybe, but what would you 
call it? Printers made a lot of money 
during the war years. Prices went 
up, service went down. Customers 
paid overtime cheerfully for services 
they would not suggest now. Orders 
came in easily without the need of 
rendering exceptional service. Print- 
ers became too intoxicated with the 
prospect that lush business might 
stay on with us indefinitely. Plants 
were expanded, new machinery was 
bought, and printers set themselves 
to handle the increase they expected. 

But let us listen to another pur- 
chasing agent of long experience. 
Said he, “The printing industry 
made a lot of money during war- 
time. I do not blame it for that. 
Everyone else was making money at 
the time and there was no reason 
why the printing industry should 
not get its share. But I do blame the 
industry for not preparing for con- 
ditions it must have known were 
coming. Other industries took times 
of prosperity to improve their meth- 
ods, yet printing is still going along 
in the same old way. Photoengraving 
has not changed except that it costs 
more. Ditto electrotypes. Letterpress 
offers no new methods of type- 
setting; new presses are somewhat 
faster but this extra speed is neu- 
tralized by the extra overhead in- 
volved in running them.” 

And there you have it, the view of 
another purchasing agent who has 
been around a long time and knows 
what it is all about. And he added, 


“It is peculiar but the only new ideas 
for saving money have come in from 
the outside of the industry. Cer- 
tainly the Vari-typer and the electro- 
matic typewriter have come in the 
market as competitors of the con- 
ventional methods of typesetting.” 
And, as if to back up this state- 
ment, when the writer had to make 
a short trip out of town the next day 
he got a new example to show the 
way some printing is disappearing 
from the general market. He walked 
into the Grand Central Station and 
asked for a round-trip ticket to his 
destination. But instead of pulling a 
ticket out of the rack and stamping 
it, the young lady took a plain piece 
of cardboard from a pile, placed it 
in a small machine, and punched 
several keys. The machine made a 
noise like a cash register and out 
came a ticket with full information 
stamped on it dated and ready to 
hand to the conductor. No com- 
mercial printing was involved, the 
entire transaction had been taken 
away from the printing industry. 
True, this is an isolated case, but 
it is an example of a trend. We have 
all seen customers doing work on 
multilith machines that we formerly 
did in our own plants. Some paper 
houses are even setting their price 
lists on the Vari-typer and having 
them run off by offset. The lesson for 
all of us is that while we have been 
riding high on our wave of pros- 
perity, outside manufacturers have 
quietly sounded out the weaknesses 
in our methods and have taken full 
advantage of them. And as long as 
the printing industry fails to meet 
the demand for more economical 
production the opportunity will be 
wide open for the development of 
methods which will save money. 


Mental Attitude Main Handicap 


Getting over a binge is always a 
painful operation. In the process 
things always seem much worse than 
they are. Present business condi- 
tions would have seemed rosy if we 
had had them just before World War 
II. We are employing more men than 
we did at that time. Printers are 
better equipped with new machinery 
than they were then. Very little 
is wrong with business except our 
mental attitude. We are getting back 
to normal and our head hurts. As 
soon as we see things as they really 
are and go after the business in a 
business-like way we shall see that 
we are really well off. 

As far as the Vari-typer and the 
electromatic typewriter are con- 
cerned we unquestionably will have 
to figure them in our future plans. 
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The horse-truck owners did not care 
much for the first automobiles but 
the automobile builders went right 
along and made their product in- 
dispensable. Similarly if the Vari- 
typer and the electromatic type- 
writer represent a real improvement 
in typesetting they are almost sure 
to go on and take their rightful place. 

Meanwhile, present drives among 
printing purchasers to knock down 
prices has two vulnerable points. In 
the first place, as long as printers 
price their work right and quote the 
right prices under all circumstances, 
customers cannot drive them below 
the legitimate level of profits. As 
long as printers refuse to sell at a 
loss they stand to make a profit. But, 
and this is important, if the cus- 
tomer wants cheaper printing, then 
his printer should plan it with him 
and then sell him what he needs at 
a price which will yield a legitimate 
profit. Doing cheaper printing and 
doing printing cheaper are two en- 
tirely different propositions. Let the 
fellow who wants to sell at a loss 
enjoy himself—he won’t last long 
anyway. But if your competitor can 
really undersell you and still make a 
legitimate profit then it is only good 
business for your shop executives to 
find out what is wrong. 


Offer Better Service 


The other vulnerable point lies in 
the fact that not all companies have 
hard-boiled, well-informed purchas- 
ing agents who are adept at extract- 
ing the last penny from timid print- 
ers. And even when they have such 
men it often happens that the print- 
ing is for someone in the sales pro- 
motion department who will put up 
a fight to get what he wants even at 
a slightly higher expense. Printers 
still have some choice in avoiding 
the buyers who are trying to drive 
their prices down. It is true that 
they will often have to give some- 
thing extra in the way of service to 
hold their higher-priced business. 
But after all it is simply good busi- 
ness to make your services worth 
more than the other fellow’s. 

So don’t worry too much about the 
so-called depression. Business is 
better than before the war. Prices 
are higher and we may have to work 
out some way of giving our hard- 
boiled buyers the lower prices they 
want. But the salesman who offers 
his customer more in the way of 
service than his competitor has al- 
ways been able to sell printing. And 
it is by being of more service to our 
customers that we will be able to 
work off our binge and get back to 
normal again. 
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DANISH SCIENTIST ANNOUNCES TRICOLORIMETER 


@THE PHENOMENON called “color” 
is elusive, due to the different 
impressions colors make upon the 
senses and minds of different people. 
No two people receive exactly the 
same impressions from the same col- 
ors—even at the same instant. The 
naked eye is not a reliable basis for 
judging colors scientifically, and col- 
or-matching is usually difficult. 

Bent Buchmann-Olsen, M.A., a 
combination of scientist and prac- 
tical man, encountered this problem 
in textile research work. He deter- 
mined to solve it and set to work test- 
ing the durability of colors when 
exposed to light. He soon discovered 
the need for an adequate instrument 
with which to determine the degree 
of fading. He tested an instrument 
intended for this purpose, but felt 
that its measurements did not coin- 
cide with the color-conception of the 
human eye, due to “misinterpreta- 
tion” of colored light by the photo- 
cell used. The judgment of the 
human eye remains the final crite- 
rion as far as colors are concerned. 

Mr. Buchmann-Olsen sought the 
special filters which, when properly 
combined, would make the photo- 
cell’s reaction to colors practically 
that of the human eye. The curves 
shown in the charts will serve to 
illustrate this point. Chart I shows 
the ordinary behavior of the naked 
photo-cell; Chart II shows the reac- 
tion of the color-corrected photo-cell. 
The full line of Chart II represents 
the conception of the human eye and 
the dotted line that of the corrected 
photo-cell. 

The Tricolorimeter is based on 
the three-color-resistiveness of the 
human eye. Thus, the apparatus has 
three filters and the resultant values 
after each measurement always are 
expressed in three figures. 

There is a blue filter of a certain 
color value because the photo-cell 
reacts to blue light just as does the 
human eye. A yellow-green filter is 
composed of two halves, one mostly 
green and the other mostly yellow. 
The same composition holds for the 
red filter—half of which is orange. 

The instrument resembles a small 
radio set; it is about 12 inches long, 
8 inches high and about as deep. 
Inside are two 8-volt bulbs fed by a 
storage battery. The bulbs send two 
shafts of light through two small 
openings in the compartment hold- 
ing the sample to be tested. The light 
reflected from the sample is then 
absorbed by a photo-cell on the oppo- 
site wall of the box through the 


three filters mentioned. The filters 
are arranged to slide into position in 
front of the photo-cell. The resultant 
reaction is measured in the usual 
manner by a galvanometer. 

In order to determine the zero 
point on the galvanometer scale, an 
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Figure 1. Ordinary bare photo-cell 
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Figure 2. Color-corrected photo-cell 
























































absolutely black object is placed in 
front of the photo-cell (usually a 
small tube painted dull black) and 
for comparative purposes a “pure 
white” object is next placed in front 
of the photo-cell. 

The galvanometer is adjusted to 
react to the contrasting colors and 
make possible recognition of even 
the smallest differences in colors. 
While the “pure white” is usually 
obtained by using a surface of mag- 
nesium oxide, it is apt to discolor 
through the absorption of moisture. 
The Tricolorimeter uses a piece of 
tin plate covered with ordinary 
white enamel paint. While this tin 
plate isn’t absolutely white, the lack 
of whiteness can be measured. 

The Tricolorimeter is the final 
result of thirty-three preliminary 
experiments. A _ scientific paper, 
explaining the experiments in detail, 
will appear in the spring of 1950. 
Meanwhile, Danish industry is using 
the apparatus. A number of inkmak- 
ers and textile firms have tested the 
Tricolorimeter, with good results 
for themselves and their clients. The 
future of the machine is bright— 
once industry realizes that exact fig- 
ures are better than interpretations 
which are based upon the naked eye. 
By Steen Hinrichsen 
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The editor of this department welcomes proofreading questions to be answered in this column, but personal replies cannot be made by mail 





WOTTER, WOTTER 

In view of the overmuchness of space 
Proofroom sometimes devotes to “sim- 
plified” spelling, don’t you believe some 
of your readers might be interested in 
the enclosed? 

“The enclosed” is the official report 
on the debate this spring in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons on a spelling 
reform bill. We quote an excerpt: 

Sir Alan Herbert (Oxford Uni- 
versity): “... the writer said that 
he had been working for years on 
simplified spelling, and had corre- 
sponded with about fifty people all 
over the world, and that generally 
towards the end he found they were 
in mental homes. That is a very dis- 
ecouraging aspect of the matter. 
However, he said that the function 
of the printed or written word was 
to represent the spoken word. But 

.. that is an over-simplification of 
the thing. The true function, surely, 
of the printed or written word is to 
convey meaning, and to convey the 
same meaning to as many people as 
possible. Take the word ‘water,’ 
which I personally pronounce ‘wor- 
ter.’ I think the hon. Member for 
Loughborough proposes to spell it 
‘uootur.’ Some of the Cockneys leave 
out the ¢t and say ‘wa’er.’ The Ameri- 
cans say ‘iced wotter.’ But how do 
the Scotsmen say it? Is there a 
Scotsman in the House who can tell 
us?” 

Mr. Rankin (Glascow, Trade- 
ston): “We pronounce it ‘whisky.’ ” 

Sir A. Herbert: “Well, there are 
four different pronunciations for the 
word ‘water.’ When we see the word, 
we all know what it means, but if we 
spell it as all these different gentle- 
men pronounce it, chaos and confu- 
sion will be general and perpetual.” 


FODDER FOR ARGUMENT 

We had a little discussion the other 
day about the clause “when ate is 
preceded by a single or triple conson- 
ant.” Should it be written consonant 
or consonants? 

This is a simple question. The 
clause should be rewritten: “When 
ate is preceded by one or more con- 
sonants,” or “when ate is preceded 
either by a single consonant or by 
triple consonants.” If you insist on 








leaving it as is, then it’s still conso- 
nants, to be consistent and sensible. 
Certainly more than one consonant 
is involved. A triple consonant, 
indeed! 

It is our theory (and two-bits you 
share it with us) that such involve- 
ments as the one you propound above 
are not good writing. When we get 
lost in a labyrinth of words, we hack 
our way out and start over again 
with a fresh supply. Not being able 
to do so is one of the frustrations of 
a proofreading career. But we can 
make silent remonstration through 
our querying. And we do. 





Hal a Contry 
in the Progtroom 





I recently set a poster in which was 
written the line “Kansas’ Most Popular 
Orator.” In setting this line I put in 
“Kansas’s.” It looks awkward, but is it 
not correct? I find that the majority of 
newspapers in this section use only the 
apostrophe after the s when the proper 
name ends with s. 

“Kansas’s” is the only reasonable 
form for the possessive, although 
the other form is often used. The 
word without the additional s leaves 
part of the sense unexpressed, and 
thus is unreasonable. To those who 
use the right form it does not look 
awkward, for what is right is beau- 
tiful, and real beauty never looks 
awkward. Much has been written 
about cacophonous hissing in Eng- 
lish produced through many con- 
tinguous silibants, but is mainly 
pure nonsense. The editor of this 
department believes, not in pure 
nonsense, but in pure reason, and, 
so believing, can never be induced 
to sanction regular omission of part 
of the sense from the representation 
or the pronouncing of a possessive 
noun.—F'. Horace Teall 


PROGRAM NOTES 

Your help with the following ques- 
tions will be greatly appreciated: 

1. In programs, what is the accepted 
style as to caps, caps and lower case, 
caps and small caps, and italics? 

2. In cap and lower-case headings, 
is the second word in a hyphenated 
word ever capitalized? 

38. When is it correct to use “Miss” 
or “Mr.” with a name? 

1. Titles of songs and short musi- 
cal selections are usually set in 
roman quoted; operas and oratorios 
are italicized. Selections known only 
by opus or key are set in roman caps 
and lower case, not quoted. Put the 
director’s name in caps and small 
caps, “director” in italics. This is a 
matter of style, and the type face or 
faces selected for the work should be 
considered when specifying whether 
italic, roman, caps or lower case. 

2. The second word in a hyphen- 
ated compound may be capitalized 
when it is a noun: Fourteen-Year- 
Olds Visit Chicago—Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Progress. Do not capitalize 
when other than noun or proper 
adjective: The Lives of Well-known 
Authors; Geography of Two-thirds 
of the World. Do not use caps when 
the hyphenated word is considered 
one word and not a compound: Co- 
operation; Self-restraint. 

3. You are leading me off into 
Emily Post’s pastures. This would 
depend entirely on the type of print- 
ing concerned. We say John D. Smith 
the first time the name is mentioned 
(or Bertha Smith), then it’s Mr. 
Smith and Miss Smith throughout 
the copy. (We have been known to 
refer to him as “Smith” throughout, 
but certainly we wouldn’t do that to 
a lady.) 


FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 

I must object to the unreasoning 
convention that it is correct to place 
quotation marks outside the period or 
comma even if the period or comma 
belongs not to the quotation but to 
the statement as a whole. It would be 
consistent with this style of illogical 
punctuation to place the second curve 
of a parenthesis outside the period at 
the end of a sentence, thus: “Bring in 
little ones (period, comma); leave big 
ones outside (colon, semicolon.)” 
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Now consider this sentence: H.D.B. 
says, “Bring in the little ones”; but he 
also says, “leave the big ones outside.” 

Why is the semicolon outside, where- 
as the period is inside, the quotation 
mark? Your answer is because to place 
them consistently would spoil the 
appearance. My answer is: because 
these matters are not given the con- 
sideration they deserve. 

The marks of punctuation should be 
placed according to the sense, despite 
the introduction of quotation signs, 
which are merely signs that the words 
so designated are those of another. 
Quotation signs should have no more 
influence on the marks of punctuation 
than the flowers that bloom in the 
Spring. 

You wouldn’t have me abandon 
typographic tradition merely for the 
sake of logic, would you? It seems 
to me that the final judgment de- 
pends upon whether one is a pedant 
or a printer—logic or looks. 

May we say that we (I, person- 
ally) agree with your very readable 
letter in its entirety. But printing 
style concerns itself with appearance 
—not sense. To me, nothing despoils 
a printed page as much as a period 
following quotes. A semicolon that is 
involved with quotes is no great 
beauty one way or another. Perhaps 
we could settle these questions of 
punctuation (which were raging in 
The Proofroom fifty years ago) by 
making type characters with the 
period and quotes (and so on) in 
direct vertical alignment. 


NOT IMPOSSIBLE HE SAYS 

A compositor raised the question: 
“Since the plural of a letter or figure 
is formed by the use of ’s, as A has the 
plural A’s; and 8 has the plural 8’s; 
how would you form the possessive 
singular, and then the possessive 
plural?” This is not an impossible situ- 
ation nor a purely academic question 
because a typographer might want to 
refer to “the A’s serifs.” 

No matter how you handle the 
singular and plural possessives, it is 
going to be up to the writer to unveil 
the sense in which they are used. 

The possessive case of plural 
nouns ending in s is formed by add- 
ing the apostrophe alone, so if we 
regard A as the noun in this case, we 
would have A’s’ as plural possessive. 
It would also be the singular posses- 
sive. There is a tendency (to be 
encouraged in this example) to omit 
the apostrophe with plurals, so A’s 
might be justified or As’ (posses- 
sive) or even As (plain plural). 

Do you agree, or shall we waltz 
around again? I would instruct the 
typographer to set “the serifs of all 
A’s in the series.” A’s’ certainly 
could louse up the appearance of a 
page that was otherwise handsome. 
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WEDDING EXPERTS PLEASE NOTE 

I have a question. On wedding invi- 
tations that have an oval space for 
initials, whose initials are printed 
there? And why? 

You do indeed have a question— 
particularly that “And why?” We 
are happy to turn it over to our read- 
ers, hoping that some of them may 
have had more experience in getting 
married than we have had (once, at 
City Hall, plenty of people there 
without inviting more, though you 
get fewer presents). 

We asked Chicago’s outstanding 
authority on wedding stationery 
what initials to put on a wedding 
invitation and were informed that 
said stationers had never heard tell 
of sech, with a polite sneer which led 
us to believe that such initials are 
strictly hoi polloi stuff. Any opinions 
on this matter? All we can conceive 
is a tender (and confusing) inter- 
weaving of his and her monograms. 


ACC’T NO. AND CO-OP ASS’N 

In setting the type for a ledger sheet 
box head the question arose as to the 
correct punctuation of Acc’t No. I 
maintain that no period is required 
after Acc’t but one is needed after No. 
My reason for this is that Acc’t is a 
contraction, the apostrophe designating 
the letters omitted, making it a com- 
plete word, while No. is definitely an 


sone 


back in 782 


In the last half of the eighth 
century, probably about 782, the 
scribes at the Monastery of St. 
Martin, Tours, France, were cau- 
tioned in this manner: 

“Here let the scribes beware of 
making mistakes through haste. Let 
them distinguish the proper sense 
by colons and commas, and let 
them set down the points, each one 
in its due place, and let not him 
who reads the words to them either 
read falsely or pause suddenly.” 


—From Books and Their Makers During the 
Middle Ages, by George Haven Putnam. 











abbreviation of Number. Contrary 
opinion was that the period was re- 
quired after Acc’t because it was an 
abbreviation, which I believe is wrong; 
and that the period should be either 
used both places or omitted both places. 

Later, the same question came up 
in different form—Blank Coop Ass’n. 
The word “Co-op” has always bothered 
me. Being a short form of Co-operative 
(which I be‘ieve is correct either with 
or without the hyphen) I suppose that 
either Co-op or Coop would be right, 
but without the hyphen, it doesn’t look 
like anything but “coop” (chick varie- 
ty). What is the preferred form? 

Being a contraction of Association, 
is “Ass’n” without a period correct? 

We are mildly psychotic about 
abbreviations and contractions, nec- 
essary evils that they are. If you 
must use them, we are pleased to 
line up on your side of the argument: 
Acc’t No. is correct. Acc’t. is very 
wrong— so is No without the period. 
Ass’n is correct. 

Let’s put a hyphen in Co-op. Coop 
is misleading. It does suggest a home 
for chickens. Webster ignores coop; 
favors co-op; notes it with a hyphen 
and an umlaut over the second o. 


LIKE MAGIC 

What suggestions do you offer for 
double compound words? For example, 
our copy said, such magic carpet-like 
transportation. Magic carpetlike and 
“magic carpet’’-like were suggested but 
none of these seems correct. The words 
magic and carpet need to be tied to- 
gether somehow, but I do not like doing 
it with quotes. 

“Like” should be joined to the 
word without use of a hyphen 
(unless the words ends in /—cowl- 
like, owl-like). So that leaves you 
with magic-carpetlike transporta- 
tion, which is correct if awkward. 
I’d prefer the copy without the 
“like.” Couldn’t you say “magic car- 
pet” transportation ? 

The Tealls, father and son, were 
recognized authorities on the art of 
using the hyphens. Edward Teall 
remarks in his book “Meet Mr. 
Hyphen”: “My father specialized in 
the field of the compound word. We 
of his household may be said to have 
lived on hyphens. We did this figura- 
tively, in that we heard them much 
discussed; literally, in that they 
translated into food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and recreation, since they fur- 
nished the head of the house with 
remunerative employment.” 

This is irrelevant (but interest- 
ing, we hope). His pertinent mes- 
sage from that book: “Strive for 
consistency—but never let a formal 
rule stand in the way of sure and 
easy reading of what you write or 
print.” Ad writers should have to 
set their own copy. 
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Use This Sensible and Profitable Method 
In Your Selection of Better Employes 


e@ A PRESS operator in a large com- 
mercial printing plant recently was 
so drunk that all the offset runs on 
his shift had to be done over again 
at considerable expense to the com- 
pany. The man’s psychological test 
results (all employes were tested be- 
fore hiring) were fine. The binge 
was marked off as a rare indiscre- 
tion, and the case was pigeonholed. 
Two weeks later, the same press op- 
erator, drunk as a lord, dropped a 
tool into a running press and ruined 
some valuable plates. Firing him 
didn’t answer the basic question: 
What was wrong with the company’s 
hiring procedure that it didn’t catch 
this alcoholic tendency? 

Does your interview for appli- 
cants unveil such hobbies as betting 
on the horses? Or wanderlust on the 
part of a bright young man who 
thanks you and bids you adieu as 
soon as he is expensively trained as 
a salesman? Can you foresee care- 
lessness with estimates or materi- 
als? Will that pleasant applicant 
turn into a neurotic grouch whose 
sourness is contagious? Does that 
alert young woman reveal her fav- 
orite pastime of gossip and trouble- 
making in her intelligent answers to 
your questions? 

Some plants use aptitude tests, 
some use other screening devices, 
some merely ask about previous ex- 
perience. Some—the smaller plants, 
particularly—accept an applicant at 
face value and give him a trial. Since 
labor costs usually make up the big- 
gest single item on the final invoice 
to the customer, it is of vital impor- 
tance that printing plants choose 
their shop and supervisory person- 
nel wisely if they wish to have an 
edge on their competitors. The same 
holds true for office and “outside” 
men, who can make or break a print- 
er’s relations with his customers. 





* Mr. Cross, who holds a master’s 
degree in business administration 
from Harvard School of Business, 
is actively engaged in problems of 
personnel through his work as a 
management consultant with Robert 
N. McMurry & Company, Chicago, 
which numbers among its clients 
several newspaper and commercial 
printing plants in the Middle-West. 


By IRA B. CROSS, Jr.* 


Does your hiring procedure 
get results? Cut biggest item 
of expense to most plants by 
wise selection of personnel. 
Here’s a good way to do it 


In a sound selection program for 
printers, there are two important 
points to remember: 1. The person 
doing the hiring must know what 
facts to obtain from and about the 
applicant; and 2. He must under- 
stand how to evaluate these facts 
after he gets them. 

If these two points are covered 
fully in all dealings with applicants, 
the resultant work force, satisfied 
with their jobs, will possess the most 
important elements of printing suc- 
cess—accuracy and dependability. 

Too many printers consider only 
the basic skills, intelligence, and ex- 
perience of a job-seeker. Suppose an 
applicant can do the technical part 


To JOE JONES 
— GOOD, 
LL AROUND 
EMPLOYE 





An available but not easily recognized species 


of his job. The important question 
is: Will he do it? The difference be- 
tween what he can do and what he 
will do may be tremendous. Find out 
the basic character traits and moti- 
vations—whether the applicants are 
inherently self-reliant, dependable, 
conscientious, persevering, as well 
as equipped with good judgment (or 
good common sense), and whether 
they have that “something” inside 
of them which leads them to stay on 
the job and handle it well. 

Along with his basic skills, the 
basic qualities of an applicant can be 
evaluated in advance through the 
step-by-step employe-selection pro- 
gram which is set forth below. 


1. Know What You Need 


It is impossible to select the right 
employes unless you know the spe- 
cific requirements of the jobs in 
your organization. Technical qualifi- 
cations are usually fairly clear. 
Foremen in the pressroom, compos- 
ing room, bindery, and so on, know 
exactly what duties are entailed in 
the various jobs, although they may 
not know how to evaluate the appli- 
cants sent in by the union, or those 
who come in because of the recruit- 
ing done by the company. 

In office and sales jobs, require- 
ments are well known, as a rule, but 
the varieties of experience cited by 
applicants are more difficult to eval- 
uate. Would a young secretary, hav- 
ing worked for a grocery chain, be 
accurate enough to work for a 
printer? Would a salesman who had 
been selling shoes in a store do well 
at selling printing—where creative 
imagination is required? 

Take a hard look at the jobs in 
your own plant; note the important 
factors of each. Then you will know 
what equipment each employe must 
bring along with him in the way of 
muscles, brains, and experience in 
order to be able to handle a partic- 
ular job successfully. 

But that is not enough. You also 
must know what will do qualities are 
needed. For bookkeepers, as an ex- 
ample, the habit of sticking with a 
job until the bitter end, until the 
very last cent is found and the books 
are correctly balanced, is vital. Will 
the applicant do that? 
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In layout or markup men, knowl- 
edge of type faces is a necessity but 
the men must also be resourceful, 
creative, and have a talent for art. 
Bank men must not only know where 
all set copy is, but they must be de- 
pendable. Everyone leans on the 
bank man to locate the metal for any 
part of any job, large or small. He 
must have a flair for organization, 
so that he can put his hands on set 
copy at any moment. 

On some jobs in a printing plant, 
leadership is important. A monotype 
operator needn’t be a leader to oper- 
ate his machine successfully, but 
some proofroom people must be able 
to keep the department running 
smoothly, and many office people 
such as estimators, chief salesmen, 
office managers—all in responsible 
jobs—must be able to win the confi- 
dence and respect of the people who 
work with them. 


2. Screen Out Obviously Unfit 


Applicants come from the union, 
from advertisements, through pres- 
ent employes, or from other recruit- 
ing efforts. Do a good job of recruit- 
ing when you have openings. All too 
often the press of other business in- 
terferes with getting a good flow of 
applicants into the shop, so the em- 
ployer is faced with two or three 
broken-down job hunters among 
whom he must choose because he has 
a big job that must be finished. The 
result—a mediocre or poor employe 
who establishes seniority and can’t 
be eliminated without a lot of head- 
aches. Get the word out through all 
possible channels that you are look- 
ing for men. Many of those who 
come in will be obviously unfit: those 
who haven’t had a bath in a month, 
those who clearly are alcoholics, 
those who are sloppy and unkempt. 
Waste no time on these, no matter 
how good they profess to be. 

These screening standards are ob- 
vious, but some good printing estab- 
iishments add others. One of the first 
questions a Cleveland printer asks 
an applicant is where he lives. Then 
he checks to make certain that the 
address as given is correct and that 
it is permanent. Some sad experi- 
ences taught him to do this. 

In one instance, he hired an office 
boy. At the end of the first day the 
petty cash box was missing, and so 
was the boy. Upon investigation, it 
was found that the boy had given a 
transient hotel address—and had 
already left town. 

On another occasion, he hired two 
men for the bindery. They used the 
same locker, and when one returned 
from lunch his new leather jacket 
was missing. The other man denied 
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seeing it. It was later discovered 
that the second man had given a 
fictitious address, and for the past 
week had been sleeping in the park. 
There was little doubt as to the once- 
mysterious fate of the new and warm 
leather jacket. 

Addresses have been found useful 
in other ways. One printer in Chi- 
cago eliminates any applicant who 
needs more than three-quarters of 
an hour to get from home to work. 
He has discovered that people who 
have longer journeys to work are 
absent a good deal and soon quit. 


Maney Lost 


Poor employe selection costs money in 

terms of: 

* Wasted 
efforts 

* Wasted training costs 

* Extra spoilage 

* Extra supervision 

* Lost production 

* Lost customer goodwill 

* Poor morale 





recruiting and selection 





For best results, screening stand- 
ards should be tailored to the organi- 
zation, and the standards must be 
directly related to the job perform- 
ance and the job success. 


3. Use An Application 


If you feel that an applicant may 
be qualified, give him an application 
to fill out. If the word “application” 
rubs anyone the wrong way, call the 
form a “Service Record,” but what- 
ever you call it, be sure to get it. A 
standard form is adequate for most 
printing companies. Of course, for 
some of the more responsible posi- 
tions, it may be necessary to use a 
more detailed form. 

It is important that the applica- 
tion be filled out completely. Then it 
should be examined carefully. Has 
he actually had all the experience 
needed on your job? What about his 
schooling? How much money has he 
been making? Is that more than you 
can pay him? How long did he stay 
on his jobs? Why did he leave? Do 
his reasons make sense or'‘is he just 
drifting? All this information is 
most valuable in later steps of the 
program. 

Many an applicant looks good un- 
til the employer discovers that even 
simple instructions puzzle him. On 





the other hand, one young lady hired 
as a bookkeeper was bright as a 
dollar, but she was too intelligent 
for this routine job and quickly grew 
bored. She now is doing very well as 
a junior accountant. So use an intel- 
ligence test to get a good idea of the 
mental ability you are hiring. 
(Caution: It is virtually impos- 
sible to gauge a person’s intellect by 
just talking to him. Many people 
who are not very smart are good 
talkers, while some people who are 
very intelligent are not at all glib. 
They think so much faster than they 
talk that they may stumble around 
for words to express their ideas, 
thus falsely appearing stupid.) 


4. Give An Intelligence Test 


The quickest and best way to 
measure intelligence is to use a 
simple test of mental ability, such 
as the SRA non-verbal form. The 
test is easy to use; the directions are 
simple to follow; the test takes only 
ten minutes to give; and the results 
are revealing. Another advantage is 
that the test is easily scored. More 
like a game than an examination, the 
SRA test is scientifically reliable, 
when properly interpreted. 

Scores used to screen out appli- 
cants who are too smart or not smart 
enough must be set in terms of the 
particular job in the particular com- 
pany. Scores used by someone else 
may not fit the particular situation, 
and the wrong people are rejected. 

A Detroit printer recently had a 
robbery that looked like an inside 
job. Investigation disclosed that one 
of the porters and one truck driver 
had police records. On their applica- 
tions the time they had spent in jail 
had been nicely covered up by ex- 
tending the dates on some of their 
jobs. One of the men had been con- 
victed of robbery, and two of his 
previous employers reported that he 
had left under some suspicion, but 
that nothing had been proved. 


5. Check Applicant’s History 


Occurrences of this kind may be 
infrequent, but once is more than 
enough. Do not accept an applicant’s 
story at face value. When a person 
applies for a job he has a natural 
tendency to present himself in the 
best possible light. He wants a job, 
so he “slants” his story favorably. 
Unpleasant aspects of his back- 
ground are not mentioned; unpleas- 
ant personality and character traits 
are restrained. 

A man hired for a pressman’s job 
impressed the foreman as a good, 
reliable man. Within one week, how- 
ever, the foreman noticed waste ma- 
terial piled up all over the place. 
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Investigation showed that the new 
worker had never really been a 
pressman; he was a feeder on his 
previous job. Hiring him cost the 
company about $1,000. 

The best possible sources of infor- 
mation about an applicant are his 
previous employers. They know how 
long and how hard he worked for 
them; how responsible or careless 
he is. The important angle, there- 
fore, is to know what questions to 
ask them, and how to ask those ques- 
tions. The most efficient way is by 
telephone. Employers will tell you 
things about a former employe in a 
phone conversation that they would 
never put in writing. On the appli- 
cation you will find the name of his 
supervisor on his last job. That’s the 
fellow to call. A special telephone 
check form showing the special 
points to be covered has been de- 
veloped and, if followed, will get all 
the important information. 


Make at Least Two Checks 


It is important to make telephone 
checks with at least two previous 
employers. Otherwise an employer 
may find himself in the spot that one 
printer in Chicago did. He checked 
on a foundry lock-up man and got a 
terrible story. According to the 
former boss, there was nothing good 
about the applicant. He was turned 
away. Later the printer discovered, 
to his chagrin, that the lock-up man 
was one of the best in the city, but 
that former boss had been so angry 
when the man quit that he swore he 
would make it difficult for him to 
get another job. Give a fellow a fair 
chance by letting him tell you his 
side of the story, unless all reports 
on him are bad. 

Until now the employer has been 
primarily concerned with screening 
out the obviously unfit applicants 
and with evaluating what the appli- 
cants can do. He knows that the ap- 
plicant for an estimator’s job has 
had lots of experience and knows the 
ropes. But will he be on the job 
every day? Will he work conscien- 
tiously, keep customers and his em- 
ployer happy? Will he work harmo- 
niously with the foreman? 

These facts can be uncovered in 
one of two ways: by hiring him and 
learning from experience (which is, 
after all, the hard way of doing it), 
or by using the patterned interview, 
which is simple and certainly a lot 
cheaper than hiring him and finding 
it a mistake. 

The patterned interview gives 
leading questions to ask and the 
points to look for in the answers. It 
is based on the assumption that an 
examination of what a man has done 


in the past, how he has acted, how he 
has performed under similar condi- 
tions on previous jobs will reveal his 
basic habits. When you uncover 
these basic habit patterns, it is easy 
to predict what the man will do on 
your job. The patterned interview 
form simplifies the process of get- 
ting the right facts. It covers his 





His private hobby is betting on horses; hers is 
snagging a mate—both dream on company time 


work history, his schooling, his early 
family background, his present 
domestic and social situation, his 
financial situation, and his health 
record. 

Most employment interviews fail 
to bring out full information on 
these important matters; the infor- 
mation cannot be evaluated cor- 
rectly; and the interviewer’s preju- 
dices are not considered. Many 
people have a mental picture of what 
a salesman, office manager, secre- 
tary, or pressman should look like, 
and they are influenced by whether 
or not the applicant fits perfectly 
into that exact picture. 


Avoiding Snap Judgment 

The patterned interview avoids 
these pitfalls. By helping the inter- 
viewer get complete information on 
the applicant, and in giving him a 
yardstick with which to evaluate 
this information, the patterned in- 
terview makes it possible for an em- 
ployer to judge accurately such mat- 
ters as whether the applicant has 
job stability, whether he’s reliable, 


whether he gets along with people, 
whether he has adult judgment (and 
doesn’t go in for boyish pranks on 
the job), whether he is sensible 
about drinking, and whether he ac- 
cepts responsibilities. 

The patterned interview is the 
key step to the whole procedure. It 
permits the employer to evaluate ac- 
curately what an applicant will do. 
Forms for the entire procedure have 
been developed by the McMurry 
company as an aid in securing a 
clear picture of what the applicant 
can do and will do. If he shows a 
pattern of mature living, at work 
and at home, obviously it is desirable 
to hire such a person. 


6. Making the Decision 


With all these facts assembled 
(with practice, it can be done in 
thirty minutes average for every 
promising applicant), the rest is 
simple. All the employer then does 
is match the applicant and the job 
for which he is being considered. If 
they fit together, he should be hired. 

Whether the applicant can do the 
job is answered by the information 
on the application, from the test, 
telephone checks, and interview. 

Whether the applicant will do the 
job is answered by the evaluation of 
the information derived from the 
interview. Applicants, after evalua- 
tion, can be divided into four general 
groups: those very well-qualified; 
those well qualified but with minor 
weaknesses; those on the borderline; 
and those unqualified. Inatight labor 
market a printer may have to hire 
borderline cases, but in that case 
any weak spots that show up in their 
work will come as no surprise. In 
good labor markets, employers may 
restrict their hiring to well qualified 
and very well qualified employes. 

That is all there is to a sound se- 
lection program. Occasionally, em- 
ployers need help in evaluating men 
for comparatively important jobs, 
but for the mill-run jobs in a print- 
ing establishment, by using the cor- 
rect forms and following the correct 
procedure, every employer can do a 
good job himself on his own prem- 
ises, the small printer as easily and 
as accurately as the personnel de- 
partment of a big plant. 

Of course, while selection is the 
biggest part of the answer to labor 
turnover and labor inefficiency, it 
isn’t the whole answer. Printers still 
have to treat the employes properly, 
once they are on the payroll. But a 
sound selection program is the es- 
sential first step in getting the 
wherewithal to start building up 


-a stable, productive, and satisfied . 


group of employes. 
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Carl Schmidt, key executive of the noted 
Schmidt Lithograph plant on West Coast 


e IT’S A GOOD bet that you’re inter- 
ested in what’s ahead for your busi- 
ness or your job. 

Before and after World War II 
some of the most gifted guessers 
have been shuffling the economic 
cards, undecided whether or not to 
deal themselves a hand of solitaire 
or buck a stiff game with both Un- 
certainty and Hope showing high 
cards. 

In making up your mind several 
facts stand out. First, contrary to 
predictions the postwar era so far 
has brought forth neither a zooming 
boom nor a crushing panic. We’re 
still riding in a car with most of the 
prewar shapes and gadgets. We’re 
still printing from cold or hot types 
with the same over-all procedures 
and results. Our twentieth century 
styles and methods evidently have 
not yet revamped our daily living. 

One fact looms up in the present 
day picture. America still has areas 
of opportunity—there is still “new 
country.” That fact is sharply fo- 
cused on the amazing virility and 
growth of the West Coast. This is 
particularly true in the areas of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. More 
definitely those two areas are singu- 
lar accents on a larger area compris- 
ing an empire of eleven Western 
States: California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington. 
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A quick glance at the topography 
and statistics of this strategic terri- 
tory brings out reasons for its mag- 
netic pull: an abundance of natural 
resources, a year-round invigorat- 
ing climate, productive soil, poten- 
tial hydro-electric power, as well as 
overwhelming scenic lure. 

Here are two spectacular exam- 
ples of basic resources located in 
this Western empire. One river, the 
Columbia, cutting through the state 
of Washington, possesses forty per 
cent of the potential hydro-electric 
horse power of the entire United 
States! Some fifteen hundred miles 
southward, the great oil fields of 
Southern California produced 333,- 
102,000 barrels of crude petroleum 
(preliminary figures) in 1947! The 
recent war emphasized the warning 
that our national security, as well as 
our economic growth and stability 
are tied into hydro-electric develop- 
ment—water power. And, too, at 
least up to this moment of inventive- 
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ness, air power and mass army and 
fleet mobility are dependent upon 
fabulous petroleum resources and 
refineries. 

The vast West Coast development 
of these two basic powers is a prin- 
cipal factor in the extension and 
relocation of many great national 
industries or operations. Railroads 
carry the fast passenger trains and 
heavy freights across the Cascade 
Mountains by electric power. The 
sleek-lined transcontinental trains 
speed across plain and mountain 
powered by giant Diesels. Hydro- 
electric generation makes possible 
operation of mammoth aluminum 
and magnesium plants, supplying 
light metals for airplane manufac- 
ture and many new products. 

The point of emphasizing these 
West Coast resources is simply to 
note that population can only settle 
and increase where there are raw 
materials and natural advantages to 
make possible industry, trade, and 





Harrison Chandler views plans for new telephone directory plant for TIMES-MIRROR Press 
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commerce to support such settle- 
ment and growth. Another glance 
at this Western empire (you can do 
so through the pictures and statis- 
tical tables of countless books and 
periodicals) shows rugged country 
that can’t be whipped into produc- 
tivity with soft muscles. 


Still Room for Initiative 


We easily get into the habit of 
indulging or of engulfing ourselves 
with any and every sort of emo- 
tional palliative or even psychiatry, 
to explain success or justify failure 
in everyday living. Good times, bad 
times, world conditions, panics, ide- 
ologies, and what not are blamed for 
unfortunate or unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. And yet the whole success 
of this country must be measured, 
as it always has been measured, by 
the willingness and the initiative of 
men to attempt extraordinary proj- 
ects. You and I must be willing to 
take chances. Even those among us 








i (WAY OUT WEST 


today who so hopefully look to the 
“do-gooders” for security and Uto- 
pia, actually are merely wishful 
gamblers. They’re gambling some- 
thing real for something promised. 
This isn’t a preachment. I’m merely 
reporting that in looking over Big 
Printing in the West I’ve seen close 
up results of men giving the best 
that’s in them. I’ve seen new build- 
ings, new plants, and new machines, 
being erected and installed because 
the men—the management—at heart 
are builders. I honestly don’t believe 
that prospective money profit alone 
could ever justify the expenditure 
of nerve force and the sacrifice of 
physical well-being that are a part 
today of getting things done. 

Probably it is simpler to say that 
right decisions make good condi- 
tions—and wrong decisions make 
bad conditions. Wrong decisions by 
a man can wreck a business, and 
wrong decisions by a people can 
wreck a nation. 
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General Manager Baron of Pacific Press, the Pacific Coast printer of TIME and LIFE 





Now To Be Specific 


Our first stop will be the Times- 
Mirror Press in Los Angeles. The 
problems this plant faces in doing a 
big job are problems relative to the 
smallest shop in town. Competitive 
big business is relative to competi- 
tive little business. Disappointment 
in the loss of a “pet account” can be 
as keen in a big plant as in a small 
shop. It takes people to produce 
printing: people to plan, people to 
work. People design machines and 
build them. It takes people to oper- 
ate machines successfully. And in 
times of uncertainty it takes people 
with unfaltering vision to see the 
road ahead far enough to make deci- 
sions to build new buildings and to 
buy bigger machinery. This is the 
history of the Times-Mirror Press. 
It’s the history of other large plants 
in California. To win out in the 
West today takes the same formula 
as it did when, in 1882, Harrison 
Gray Otis became editor of the Los 
Angeles Daily Times. At that time 
Harrison, forty-two years of age, 
had a rating of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and Civil War citations for “gallant 
and meritorious services.” 

Today the Times-Mirror Company 
comprises two daily newspapers, 
a commercial printing plant and 
a television station, and part-own- 
ership of a paper mill at Oregon 
City. Aside from its paper mill affili- 
ation, the company employs some 
2,300 people. Of particular interest 
to printers should be the fact that 
one of the forerunners of this suc- 
cessful organization was a little 
print shop started in 1873. Jesse 
Yarnell and T. J. Caystile, the pro- 
prietors, distributed a dodger called 
The Weekly Mirror, primarily to 
attract printing orders, and inci- 
dentally to publicize Los Angeles 
commercially. Whether or not that 
was the beginning of the promotion 
job to “expand” Los Angeles, the 
work has continued brilliantly. If 
you’re a stranger driving through 
Los Angeles, you’ll need a sense of 
humor to discover just where the 
city limits begin and end. The city 
blankets more than four hundred 
and fifty square miles, and Los 
Angeles county covers more than 
four thousand square miles! One of 
the standard gags in vaudeville was 
the crack about “entering the city 
limits of Los Angeles just after you 
crossed the Missouri River!” 

But the basis of this article was 
not to be printing history but rather 
an indicative review of some big 
printing being done today on the 
West Coast. The Times-Mirror Press 
handles one outstanding job that 
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is a really big order—the produc- 
tion of the telephone directories for 
the city and surrounding area of 
Los Angeles. This task has expanded 
to such staggering proportions that 
a new building of 109,000 square 
feet is just being completed to han- 
dle the mechanical production that 
is entailed in the job. 

Besides the classified section of 
1,700 pages, there are nearly 21,000 
pages, issued in five books and stag- 
gered over a nine-month period of 
each year. The editions total some 
four million books. One of the 
presses used in the production han- 
dles 256 pages at a time. Besides the 
five books, daily changes and direc- 
tories are printed, requiring a bat- 
tery of smaller presses. Tons of 
special steel chases hold the pages 
ready for constant revision which is 
necessary and for press production 
of new directories. 


No Time for Storage 


Time and accuracy are two impor- 
tant factors in this big job, requir- 
ing alert know-how and highly co- 
ordinated effort to keep typesetting, 
proofreading, printing, and binding 
flowing smoothly. This work is han- 
dled so skillfully, however, that de- 
livery is continuous with mechanical 
production. There is no time for 
“‘warehousing”’—like Ol’ Man River, 
the books just keep rolling along! 

The Times-Mirror Press main- 
tains a progressive employe-train- 
ing program. One feature especially 
interesting is that of having appren- 
tices and new employes spend suffi- 
cient time in each department to 
become familiarized with its general 
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The Schmidt plant is producing a million Chesterfield wrappers per day—by letterpress 


function in relation to the plant’s 
whole operation. This close-up view 
of his fellow craftsmen’s procedure 
results in closer co-ordination of 
production and establishes better 
team spirit. 

Three brothers head the Times- 
Mirror Company. Norman Chandler 
is publisher of the Times, and presi- 
dent of the Times-Mirror Company. 
Philip Chandler is the vice-president 
and general manager of the news- 
paper divisions, and Harrison Chan- 
dler is the vice-president in charge 
of the Times-Mirror Press. 

It doesn’t take a long conversation 
with Harrison Chandler to discover 
his deep interest in the progress and 
well-being of the men and women 
working in the plant. 

He summed up the company’s pol- 
icy in this way, “We’re all working 
for our customers. It’s up to each of 
us to do such a fine job individually 
that Times-Mirror quality is the 
plant’s best salesman. It takes the 
efforts of every one of us to do that 
kind of work and keep promises to 
customers, In this team everyone in 
the plant is important—from sales 
to delivery.” 

To my question of what’s ahead, 
he replied, “No one can guarantee 
the future. It’s up to us to do the 
best we can each day. After all, 
that’s probably the surest way to 
guarantee a good future.” 

When the publishers of Life and 
Time magazines decided to print on 
the West Coast, the Pacific Press in 
Los Angeles began a new chapter of 
printing prestige for this end of the 
nation. This decision also was tan- 
gible indication that population had 
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reached an important figure in the 
Western area. The coming of Life 
and Time to the West Coast no 
doubt puts the question in the minds 
of the other national publications of 
great circulation, as to just how big 
must circulation grow to make re- 
gional production and distribution 
feasible. 

All In the Day’s Work 


The Pacific Press is a modern 
plant which makes the broadest use 
of mechanized production and repro- 
duction processes. Over one and a 
half million magazines weekly are 
routine production, besides the half 
million semi-weekly printings of the 
Los Angeles Down Town Shopping 
News. In addition, a half million 
miscellaneous booklets and folders 
are eased through each week. When 
you weave seven and a half million 
pounds of paper through presses, 
folders, and stitchers each month 
you’re doing quite a job of printing. 
Add 85,000 pounds of ink and two 
million feet of wire to the monthly 
chore and I’m sure you'll agree it’s 
big production. 

Take for example Time magazine. 
Early Monday morning the copy 
starts clicking out of the editorial 
offices in New York. This copy is 
received on four punched-tape tele- 
types at the Pacific Press, synchro- 
nized with four visual machines. The 
copy is also being received simulta- 
neously in Chicago and Philadelphia. 
Linotype machines automatically eat 
up these rolls of punched tape, and 
deliver slugs, proof of which is read 
against the sheets from the visual 
machines. Then follows make-up, 
stereotyping, 64-page forms for the 
Hoe Rotary printing-folding combi- 
nation, automatic gathering, stitch- 
ing, and trimming. Incidentally, the 
calibration devices throw out maga- 
zines with even a single page more 
or less than the accurate number. 


Speed Personified 


Life pages are received in electro- 
type shells via air express from the 
original forms in Chicago. The me- 
chanical fabrication process paral- 
lels that of Time. Cheshire mailers 
automatically address these maga- 
zines from punched address tape, 
each machine speeding ten thousand 
copies into the mail per hour. 

Sunset is directly a West Coast 
product that originates in shell form 
in San Francisco and is produced by 
the Pacific Press in Los Angeles. 
This magazine, under Pacific Press 
production, is a splendid piece of 
work and carries the true feel of 
the ultra-living environment char- 
acteristic of the West Coast. 






































A visit to the Western Printing 
and Lithograph Company in Los 
Angeles not only revealed quantities 
of calendars, twenty-four sheet pos- 
ters, and labels of exceptional qual- 
ity being produced, but also the fact 
that one bank with four hundred 
branches requires delivery of more 
than two hundred million checks 
yearly. That big printing of im- 
printed branch bank checks con- 
vinced me folks in California must 
be in the dough. It’s a certainty all 
those checks couldn’t be rubber! 

San Francisco, some four hun- 
dred miles northward from Los 
Angeles, is another big printing 
center of the West Coast. When you 
talk about San Francisco these days 
you should think in terms of “The 
Bay Area,” because Oakland and 
Berkeley are so closely interwoven 
in the district’s economic fabric. 
There are many large plants located 
in and near San Francisco. Just 
recently one of the city’s largest 
plants, the Crocker-Union, moved 
into a spacious new building at San 
Bruno, south of San Francisco. 
They’re doing creative printing on 
a big scale. 





Big San Francisco Volume 


San Francisco has been called the 
label-printing center of the nation. 
Another large operation is that of 
the Moore Business Forms at Em- 
eryville (Oakland). This organiza- 
tion has its plants throughout the 
world. The manufacture of carbon- 
ized, snap-out, and fanfold business 
forms totals more than a hundred 
million dollars annually in the San 
Francisco area. Another hundred 
million dollars of volume annually 
is multi-wall paper bags. 






BELOW: Perfect teamwork produces LIFE 
by hundreds of thousands—on schedule! 





























In the San Francisco area there 
are eleven four-color offset presses. 
It takes vast orders of color work to 
feed such productive units. There is, 
of course, great productive capacity 
made up of one- and two-color units 
in lithography and letterpress, be- 
sides every other form and method 
of operation. Trade pressrooms, 
trade composition plants, and trade 
binderies are available in quantity. 
The Velvetone Company located here 
is one of the pioneer silk screen 
plants of the entire country. Ed 
Altvater and Bill McKannay oper- 
ating the Independent Press Room 
have long been known for their proc- 
ess color work, especially through 
their Del Monte reproductions. 

A. Carlisle & Company has moved 
into a new building, and is noted 
for the quantity of state and county 
business it produces. Schwabacher- 
Frey is another large plant doing a 
broad variety of work, including 
continuous forms with special com- 
bination presses. Recorder Publish- 
ing Company has recently occupied 
a new building. This firm does a 
big general commercial business. 

The Stecher-Traung plant has 
long been held in high craft esteem 
for its color production in labels. 
This firm has five four-color offset 
presses in its San Francisco plant. 

I’ve rated the Schmidt Lithograph 
Company the local number-one spot 
as.a single plant for big printing 
production in San Francisco. This 
firm has a long background of 
graphic arts accomplishment, and 
began business in San Francisco’s 
early rugged days. The plant em- 
ploys more than five hundred people. 
Some idea may be gained of its pro- 








duction capacity by noting that a 
paper-coating mill and modern ink 
factory are parts of its facilities. 
Here, too, is another demonstration 
of the eastern production following 
the population growth to the West 
Coast. A million Chesterfield wrap- 
pers are produced daily at Schmidt’s. 
The production of special corru- 
gated containers and seed bags to- 
tals up to a big volume with this 
firm, along with labels and twenty- 
four sheet posters. 

Recently the Schmidt Lithograph 
Company erected a new building in 
Los Angeles as an extension to their 
merchandising service in the pro- 
duction of packaging and sales pro- 
motion material. 

At Mountain View, California, is 
located the second largest book 
manufacturing plant on the Pacific 
Coast. It is the Pacific Press Pub- 
lishing Company, private press of 
the Adventist Church. The equip- 
ment includes six 56-inch cylinder 
presses, and a well equipped bind- 
ery. The plant produces all the text- 
books for the Adventist elementary 
schools, high schools, and Loma 
Linda Medical College. 


Land of Opportunity 


This review of big printing on the 
West Coast would not be complete 
without including the California 
State Printing Plant at Sacramento. 
The plant is under the direction of 
Paul Gallagher, the State Printer, 
an exceptionally able and qualified 
craftsman. The fact that a man of 
Gallagher’s experience and ability 
holds this important position should 
impress printers throughout the 
country. 
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Paul Gallagher was not chosen as 
a political stooge. He was a San 
Francisco typographer (and plant 
superintendent) and was chosen by 
Governor Warren from a list of top- 
notch applicants who had survived 
a stiff civil service examination. He 
learned his way around a print shop 
from the bottom up. He’s an earnest 
student of plant operation and per- 
sonnel training; and, within the 
limits of directing civil service em- 
ployes, my bet is that Gallagher has 
a staff of shop executives and crafts- 
men who are setting records of 
accomplishment in governmental in- 
dustrial operations. 


A glance of some recent figures of 
the plant’s operation will give you 
an idea of the big printing job being 
done. The payroll from July 1, 1948 
to June 30, 1949 totaled $1,985,- 
154.76. In that same period 1,723,- 
261 paper covered, and 1,846,310 
cloth-covered books were produced. 
A total of 9,880,035 books were proc- 
essed during the past three years. 
These books are used in the public 
schools of California. Books of 135 
different titles are currently being 
manufactured. Orders on hand July 
1, 1949, cover 4,311,000 textbooks. 

Of the seventeen cylinder presses 
in California State’s fine plant, three 


are two-colors; two of them are the 
largest on the West Coast. The bind- 
ery is fully mechanized for edition 
binding. 

Yes, there is opportunity on the 
West Coast. But if you have hopes 
of making good out here, I’ll pass on 
one conviction that has come to me 
in observing these top executives at 
work—you’ve got to have the capac- 
ity to take a daily beating, for the 
going is rough and the pace is fast. 
But if you have the same sort of 
stuff that the pioneers had when 
they settled this rugged country— 
fortitude, vision and courage—it’s 
still a great place to work and live! 


Complaining Customer May Point Out Way to Improvement 


@ WHEN AN irate and complaining 
customer comes into your office, you 
can handle him in two ways. First, 
as is too often the case, he can be 
given the well known brush-off and 
allowed to leave the building grum- 
bling and dissatisfied—lost as a 
valuable friend and source of busi- 
ness. Handled correctly, however, 
this same customer can usually be 
kept on your list of loyal business 
friends. And in addition, he can be 
of help to you by his complaining 
because in so doing, nine times in 
ten, he will be pointing out some 
inadequacy in your business. 

An adequate system for handling 
complaints has two main functions. 
Primarily, it should serve to adjust 
complaints and still maintain as 
many customer-plant friendships as 
possible. In addition, such a system 
should aid in locating the sources 
of complaints (if any) within the 
plant, and doing everything possible 
to eliminate them. 


Customer Handling 


When dealing with complaining 
customers, consider the following 
suggestions: 

1. Go at the matter with an atti- 
tude of “The customer is always 
right.” This does not necessarily 
mean that the customer need be 
given the business. But it does indi- 
cate that the customer should be 
given a sympathetic hearing, with 
the plant admitting at the outset the 
possibility that it might have been 
in the wrong. 

2. When talking to a complaining 
customer, one should listen atten- 
tively. Let there be no evidence 
of boredom, open lack of interest, 
or disbelief. An attentive attitude 
flatters the customer and tends to 
put him into a conciliatory mood. 
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The interviewer has less trouble in 
getting the facts more clearly in 
mind. 

3. The interviewer should be ob- 
jective. Try to see both sides of the 
matter. 

4. The customer who complains 
should be seen right away. He 
should not be forced to stand around 
waiting. To treat him this way sim- 
ply makes him angrier. Moreover, 
he should be given as quick a deci- 
sion on his complaint as possible. 
Unnecessary delay tends to create 
suspicion and distrust in the mind 
of the customer. 

5. The interviewer should be em- 
powered to settle the great majority 
of complaints. No customer likes be- 
ing shunted from person to person, 
voicing the same gripe at each new 
interview. Once should be enough. 

6. It should be needless to men- 
tion that the interviewer should be 
courteous, should smile, and strive 
for friendship and pleasantness. 
Gloominess and sarcasm will only 
add to the complainant’s ire. The 
interviewer should be both under- 
standing and firm. He should not, 
of course, take on a condescending 
attitude. 

7. Every effort should be made to 
send the customer away with a smile 
on his face. If his complaint is justi- 
fied, he should receive an apology, 





and whatever restitution necessary 
should be made. Remember, the idea 
is to keep this customer and his 
friends as your future customers. 


Causes of Complaints 


Causes for customer complaints 
exist in virtually any plant. Every 
effort should be made to keep these 
causes at an absolute minimum. 
Here are ways: 

1. Keep a record of all com- 
plaints. Classify them according to 
type. Let your record system show 
you the main sources of the com- 
plaints. When these sources are 
known, remedy can be made. 

For instance, if many complaints 
arise as a result of rude personnel, 
training is in order. In such a case, 
personnel should be taught the tech- 
niques of public relations and cus- 
tomer handling. They should also 
be taught the good-will value of a 
ready smile, how to handle unrea- 
sonable customers, and how always 
to keep the plant’s best foot forward. 

If the customers complain that 
printing is not up to an anticipated 
standard, perhaps the sales staff 
is “over-selling.” Or advertising is 
misleading. Or the printing actu- 
ally is of poor quality. 

Whatever the cause of customer 
complaints, sources should be quick- 
ly ferreted out and remedies made. 
Only in this way can similar com- 
plaints be avoided in the future. 

Moreover, once a source of com- 
plaints is found and corrected, don’t 
feel you can stop there. Frequent 
check should be made to make cer- 
tain that the cause does not return. 
This is particularly true of those 
complaints arising from a human 
factor. Only by constant checking 
can one be sure that his “anti-com- 
plaint campaign” is always effective. 
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Our Figures Dont Lie, But 
They Certainly Can Fool Us 


@ OUTSIDE PRESSURE is always tempt- 
ing us to lower quality, work on a 
dangerous margin, make unfavor- 
able comparisons by comparing our 
products and prices with prices of 
fairly comparable things made for 
a much larger market, lower com- 
petitor’s prices, and so on. 

Inside pressure, built up by in- 
creasing costs of labor, materials, 
taxes, rent, heat, light, power, sup- 
plies, fringe benefits to labor, trans- 
portation, and so on, tempts us in 
the opposite direction. 

Any man in the manufacturing 
business always feels that he is in 
the middle, and if he tries bouncing 
back and forth between the two 
pressures, depending on which is 
greater at the moment, it doesn’t 
take long to acquire bifocals, gastric 
ulcers, and similar symptoms. 

It would be presumptuous for me 
to claim I have the answer, but, gen- 
erally speaking, we all agree that 
there are only two main sources of 
acquiring some residue (sometimes 
referred to as profit) out of a man- 
ufacturing business: 

(1) The price our customers are 
willing to pay for what we 
produce; 

(2) Savings from the operating 
expense. 

We also know the fundamentals 
of an ideal manufacturing set-up, 
that is, to take the largest possible 
amount of raw material, add the 
least possible amount of fabrication 
to get a finished product with the 
minimum in plant and equipment, 
so we are all striving to do the most 
with the least. 


Pressure Keeps Us Alert 


Pressure from without and from 
within keeps us alert in this respect, 
and it’s good for us and good for 
America, even though it’s an appli- 
cation of that old law “The survival 
of the fittest.” It’s the only system 
found to date that will keep us liv- 
ing in the style to which we have 
become accustomed. 

But let’s not carry this too far. 
We must consider the market we 
have to work in. The main products 
we sell are customer checks, pocket 
checks, counter checks, statement 
sheets, ledger sheets, deposit tick- 
ets, letterheads, stock form checks 


imprinted, and imprinting. Any one 
of these products could be manu- 
factured for a mass market at a 
very low manufacturing cost, but 
we don’t have a mass market. Let’s 
make just one hypothesis. We read 
the trade magazines and study the 
equipment advertised. We want to 
set up to manufacture customer 
checks, for instance, for the mass 
market, so we acquire a web offset 
press all equipped with perforators, 
punching dies, slitter and cut off, 
and from another source we buy a 
wrapping machine. On such a press, 
running a 26-inch web, we could 
lithograph, perforate, punch and cut 
to three-on approximately 96,000 
checks an hour. By setting the wrap- 
ping machine near the delivery end, 
the press helper would simply watch 
the counter and lay the finished 
checks in proper lifts on the wrap- 
ping machine table, and the job is 
turned out complete. 


Know What’s Wrong; Fix It 


Where does the business come 
from? Ninety-six thousand an hour, 
running three shifts, would turn 
out 10,000,000 weekly. We would ac- 
complish in one operation what now 
takes five, and we save the trucking, 
jogging and the waste from the 
subsequent operations, and achieve 
perfect register to aid imprinting. 

All of the products we make, by 
adhering to standards, could be set 
up for mass market, but there is no 
mass market for our products. 

The equipment that we now use is 
flexible. We can manufacture our 
whole line on the same presses and 
can fill in with commercial printing 
when we hit low spots. But there 
are things we can do to improve our 
position: 

(1) Know what it costs to do 
what we now do; 

(2) Know what it should cost; 

(3) Use all the skill at our com- 
mand to bring the two together. 

Somewhere I have read _ that 
“Wisdom is in knowing what’s 
wrong, Skill is the ability to correct 
it, and Virtue is in doing it.” There 
is no problem in finding out what 
it now costs. With a labor distribu- 
tion to cost centers of all productive 
hours and proper allocation of ex- 
pense to these centers, we easily ar- 


Said Karl Price, of the Todd Company, 
speaking before an audience of bank 
stationers on the subject of pressure 
from both within and without the plant 
that harass the hard-working printer 


rive at the cost per productive hour. 
Applying this rate against jobs to 
which the productive hours in each 
center have been posted, we know 
what it’s costing, and we are pro- 
vided with a running history of 
what’s being done. 


Standards of Performance 


To know what it should cost re- 
quires setting up standards of per- 
formance. This can be done in a 
number of ways: 

(1) Compare the time factor on 
comparable jobs and analyze the 
variations to determine the cause. 
Such things as waiting for stock, 
making corrections on plates, feed- 
ing troubles, stock cracking, regis- 
tration troubles due to stretch in 
stock. There will be a multiplicity 
of these, but by keeping everlast- 
ingly at it, eliminating the varia- 
tions one by one by setting up 
procedure to prevent reoccurrences, 
we can arrive at a standard of per- 
formance. This is known as “the 
kitty at the rat hole” method. 

(2) Setting standards on opera- 
tions through an actual time study. 
This is costly, and must be properly 
done by competent people, but it 
will, if properly done, show up in- 
competence in places you would 
never suspect. 

(3) Have job costs pre-estimated 
by a competent estimator, and com- 
pare and analyze the variations with 
actual performance and arrive at 
standard performances by a “cut 
and try” method. 

The “kitty at the rat hole” 
method, in my opinion, is best be- 
cause it gives one a liberal educa- 
tion on “what goes on” in the plant. 

By analyzing cost variations due 
to both cost (hour rates) and time 
factors, we are sure to find an al- 
most unbelievable number of leaks, 
unneeded operation, waste, unprofit- 
able products, and so on. It’s even 
possible to find that the elimination 
of some products equaling as much 
as 15 per cent of sales volume would 
cut operating costs as much as the 
sales volume on these items. It has 
happened. Just one stock handler or 
an extra bindery girl costs $2000.00 
a year at today’s labor prices. 

Sometimes we put out a product, 
expecting a certain volume which 
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never materializes, but we either 
forget or just don’t drop it when it 
proves unprofitable. 

Operating costs are still climbing, 
but we are out of a seller’s market. 
The “honeymoon” is over. That resi- 
due, if any, will have to come out 
of operating expense, and it’s worse 
than we think. 

Several months before the Lithog- 
raphers National Association sent 
out the questionnaire on operating 
costs, I spent an afternoon with one 
of the most complacent “guys” I 
ever had the pleasure of meeting. 
While labor had been getting 
“theirs” he had been getting “his.” 
He told me that in 1942 he got 
$7.42 in sales for each hour of pro- 
ductive labor in his plant; in 1948 
he got $11.40 for each productive 
hour, and although payroll cost had 
increased too he was doing all right. 
He had raised his own salary to 
$1000.00 a week, and he had still 
made better than 7 per cent on sales. 

I asked him what his labor anal- 
ysis was showing in relation to his 
sales dollar. He told me that in 1942 
he got $4.35 in sales dollars for each 
dollar spent for labor, and in 1948 
he got $3.68. This chap looked at 





$7.50 in relation to $11.40 and $4.35 
in relation to $3.68. What had hap- 
pened is a simple calculation. Using 
his figures, one productive hour in 
1942 had produced $7.42 in product 
at a labor cost of $1.73. One produc- 
tive hour in 1948 produced $11.40 
in product at a labor cost of $3.08, 
so he had 51 per cent more in sales 
volume per hour at a 76 per cent in- 
crease in labor cost. Therefore, dur- 
ing that period cost had increased 
faster than value, or his price in- 
creases did not cover the increase in 
cost. His increase in dollar volume 
made his balance sheet look good, 
but when the volume drops to 1942 
level he will be in one hell of a mess. 


Know Your Operating Costs 


Figure don’t lie—but they can 
fool us. From the tabulated results 
of the questionnaire it is my very 
humble opinion that our industry’s 
greatest need in the immediate fu- 
ture is not so much for wheels that 
turn faster, but for a better and 
more intimate knowledge of what 
our operating costs are now and 
what they should be with present 
equipment. Then we will be better 
able to evaluate our position. 

















—Another In A Series 
Of Topflight Craftsmen. 








PAUL 0. GIESEY 


Paul O. Giesey grew up in the “Rose 
City”—Portland, Oregon—and served his 
apprenticeship in the printing industry 
during the years that his home town was 
one of the West Coast meccas of com- 
positors worthy of the title of “tramp 
printer.” 

As a boy, his first job was “stripping” 
in a tobacco factory, but he soon ex- 
changed this unromantic occupation for 
the more exciting role of errand boy for 
a Portland printing plant. Possibly doing 
“home work” on a toy press with rubber 
type hastened his progress; at any rate 
four years later he was a full-fledged 
member of the local typographical union. 

Then followed a stint of barnstorming 
and a brief partnership in a Portland plant. 
But his individualistic spirit finally won 
out, and Mr. Giesey established an organ- 
ization of his own to furnish a special- 
ized typographic service to advertising 





agencies, advertisers, and printers. Al- 
though he pioneered alone the advertising 
typography business, the Giesey company 
after twenty years of expansion now has 
a personnel of twelve. 

Mr. Giesey has been engaged in Crafts- 
men’s Club activities almost since the 
establishment of the Portland Club in 
1923. In addition to being a member of 
various committees, he has served as 
secretary-treasurer, president, and district 
representative. 
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Shorter Week--More Holidays 


The Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation sent out the questionnaire 
to sixty companies. Seven reported 
that they were no longer producing 
bank stationery. 

Twenty-four reported on health 
and welfare information which in- 
dicated that the so-called fringe 
benefits had increased about 61 per 
cent in number during the seven 
years. This is a thought-provoking 
piece of information. Do they all 
get into the departmental hour 
rates, or are some carried as over- 
head items? It’s all a part of the 
cost of labor. Even the administra- 
tion cost of payroll savings plans, 
the bond sale deductions, insurance, 
sick benefits, and so on, are added 
costs due to labor. Without all these 
there would be fewer clerks in the 
office. In our business these benefits 
add up to 15% cents an hour for 
every hour of productive labor in a 
plant. Some of them are in our hour 
rates and some are not. If benefits 
were simply added to hourly wage 
rates, they would cost less in the 
total administration expense. It is 
easy to take on added expenses dur- 
ing a period of inflation. It takes 
real hard work to eliminate them 
afterwards. 

The survey indicates that very 
few paid holidays were in effect in 
the reporting plants in 1941 (18 
companies reported none). But in 
1948, all plants reported from 2 to 
10 such holidays, with 20 companies 
reporting six or more. More than 
half of the reporting companies 
were paying for two weeks’ vacation 
in 1948, while in 1941 more than 
half were not paying for vacations. 
Further, almost half of the report- 
ing companies had reduced their 
straight time work weeks from 40 
hours to 3614 hours. 


Increased Labor Costs 

Thus, the majority of the report- 
ing companies in 1948 were paying 
for about six more holidays, two 
weeks’ more vacation, and were 
working a shorter straight time 
work week than in 1941. 

Let’s see what this means in 
terms of increased labor cost. Short- 
ening the work week to 3614 hours 
means that 195 hours of straight 
time work less were available to 
these plants in 1948 than in 1941, 
and since the change was invariably 
made on the basis of maintaining 
the same weekly rate of pay, the 
result is a 9.4 per cent (195/2080) 
increase in labor cost over 1941. 

The additional six paid holidays 
and the two weeks’ paid vacation 















amount to another 116 hours paid 
for time that is not worked, and re- 
sult in an additional 5.5 per cent 
(116/2080) increase in labor cost 
over 1941. 

Assuming that there has been no 
increase in weekly wage rates, labor 
costs thus have increased 14.9 per 
cent because of additional payments 
for time not worked. 

Of course, there would be still 
further increased labor costs over 
1941 if overtime work was necessary. 
Just to work 40 hours a week on the 
basis of 3614 hours straight time 
and 334 hours at time and a half 
would add another 4.7 per cent in 
labor cost, and that doesn’t take 
into consideration the other costly 
restrictions on overtime work that 
have become increasingly more prev- 
alent, the double or even triple time 
for more holidays when worked, or 
double time after two hours instead 
of three, and so on. 

Twelve members out of 53 sub- 
mitted cost information, but only 
eight were in sufficient detail to be 
included in the tabulation. Experi- 
ence of eight companies is too small 
a sample to be representative, and 
without knowing what items of ex- 
pense go into the hour rates because 
of variations due to accounting 
methods, about the only conclusions 
which may be drawn are that costs 
of manufacturing with these eight 
firms has increased about 65 per 
cent during the period covered. 
However, the survey should be use- 
ful information. It indicates a need 
in our industry for a better in- 
formed membership. 

No one manufacturer can “go it” 
alone. His success or failure depends 
greatly upon what others in his in- 
dustry do. 

Uninformed people become pan- 
icky and in desperation do things 
that not only harm them but affect 
an entire industry as well. 


Trade Association Helps 


A trade association can be of ut- 
most help in keeping its member- 
ship well informed of where we 
have been, where we are now, and 
where we are going, if the present 
trend is followed. With such infor- 
mation it should be possible to get 
“on the march,” but the association 
must have good data which is com- 
piled in a uniform manner, concern- 
ing the same aspects of the various 
businesses. 

The Craftsmen Clubs of America 
have as a slogan, “Share your 
knowledge.” It is a good slogan, and 
it is good business also, as has been 
repeatedly demonstrated. 


New Chicago Plant Was 
Designed for the Utmost in 


Simplifying Production 


By George Eaten 


@ TWENTY-NINE YEARS AGO, I. S. 
Berlin started business with two 
Gordons, an old cutter and few cases 
of type. Today, a visit to the new I. S. 
Berlin Press and its affiliate, the 
Marshall-White Press, located at 
Kimball and Belmont Avenues in 
Chicago, is a refreshing experience 
even when one makes it during a 
record-breaking heat wave. 

Most printing and lithographing 
firms are small operators. The aver- 
age number of employes of the 3,600 
member firms of the Printing In- 
dustry of America is thirty-six. The 
other 6,400 non-affiliated commercial 
houses scale all the way down to one- 
and two-man operations. The I. S. 
Berlin Press employs almost 400 
people—and everybody enters by the 
front door! The plant operates on 
two full shifts. The first floor covers 
116,000 square feet; the second floor, 
comprised of general offices, occupies 
12,000 square feet. 


Vertical Transfer Eliminated 


When the business was located on 
Clinton Street, Chicago, there was 
vertical hauling between the seven 
floors. Now the vertical transfer 
between departments has been com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The visitor is impressed with the 
modern, functional and eye-pleasing 
architectural design. There is a 
pleasant atmosphere surrounding 
the number of large presses, sound- 
proof ceilings, air conditioning, and 
the eminently adequate lighting 
throughout. All the foregoing fea- 
tures were designed by engineering 
specialists to fit the particular needs 
of the various operations. The wash- 
rooms are tiled and immaculate, and 
the shop’s locker-rooms resemble 
those of a country club. Obviously, 
welfare of the employes has been a 
consideration. 

The streamlines of the building 
are repeated in the production pro- 
cedures. There is a definite routine 
for each job. The first stop is the art 
department, so surrounded by win- 
dows that each artist works under 
actual daylight. From the art de- 
partment the job goes to the skilled 


hands of production men who have 
had plant training as to “know how.” 
The men do know the exact type of 
equipment each and every job should 
run on in order to obtain the highest 
degree of accuracy, perfection and 
detail in reproduction. 

Job tickets are then written out, 
giving full instructions to all depart- 
ments involved. Then the job ticket, 
copy, progressive proofs and any 
other necessary data go to the plant 
production department for sched- 
uling and organizing the various 
departments so that there will be 
no slip-ups in meeting the requested 
delivery date. 

The plant production department 
has been designed and constructed 
as a mezzanine floor in order to ob- 
tain the 10- by 14-inch skylight dome 
that is centered in this room, the 
dimensions of which are 20 by 40 
feet. True daylight enters this room 
by the four sides of the glass dome. 
This lighting feature assures true 
color under actual daylight as well 
as artificial light (the dome is filled 
with approximately sixty fluorescent 
tubes of all shades, each tube serving 
a definite purpose of light value). 
While you are sitting in this plant 
production office, you can view the 
entire plant in operation, a plant 
which spreads out for more than the 
length of a city block. 


Top Quality Equipment 

A copy of the job ticket, plus art- 
work, is forwarded to the plate- 
making department. This depart- 
ment has profited by the study and 
designs of top air conditioning en- 
gineers. Here is automatically con- 
trolled air conditioning which keeps 
the variation of humidity to one per 
cent of the desired setting. In this 
department, too, you will find a 
camera large enough to handle up 
to a 40-inch circular screen. The 
darkrooms have been equipped with 
stainless steel sinks, these sinks 
being supplied with filtered and 
blended water of a fixed degree. The 
design of this equipment is such that 
merely by pressing a push button 
station the drain opens and the used 
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water is drained out. By simply 
touching a lever the wash-out sink 
is automatically set to accept water 
to a certain depth, instead of turn- 
ing a faucet which might have dust 
or grit accumulated on the handle. 

Negatives or positives are hung 
onto an automatic conveyor which 
delivers them to the stripping de- 
partment, where they are dried and 
moisture-proofed by the process of 
infra-red ray lights. The negatives 
or positives next go to newly de- 
signed opaquing equipment, then to 
the stripping table, and upon com- 
pletion of this operation they reach 
the stage of plate-making. Here is 
found such new equipment as the 
largest photo-composing machine 
available, the only type possessing 
such an attachment as the rocking 
motion of the arc lamp arm. This 
particular machine is also equipped 
with a special clamping device which 
eliminates the necessity for using 
masking tape. 

The device actually fastens, has 
proved foolproof, and will not allow 
the plate to sag. All of the arc lamp 
equipment has electrical power out- 
put control through the use of lux- 
ometers and other controlled means 
of power output. Here is another 
effort by the management to insure 
quality—by taking out the varied 
voltage in electrical supply, a condi- 
tion believed impossible to control 
for many years. 


Efficient Exhaust System 


After the plate has been exposed 
it goes on to the developing troughs 
where one of the finest exhaust 
systems has been engineered. Here 
are vacuum suction pipes capable of 
drawing out hydrochloric acid fumes 
from the room. The system enables 
the operator to get wihin a few 
inches of the plate to see that it is 
properly developed. Thus, positives 
are reproduced with a high degree 
of accuracy. 

This department is equipped with 
pre-set automatic controls, which 
allow only one-hundred-degree water 
to enter the troughs. The human 
element is thus eliminated—the sys- 
tem preventing the use of water 
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so hot it boils out the fatty oils used 
in inks which become the base of 
printing-press plates. 

After the developing stage, the 
plate reaches the proofreading and 
lineup department. From this point 
the plates, ink and paper converge 
upon the pressroom. The pressroom 
is equipped with 22-, 48-, 54-, 58- 
and 76-inch single-color presses; 
and 54-, 58- and 68-inch two-color 
presses; as well as 76-inch four- 
color streamlined and newest-type 
presses. 


Labor-saving Devices 


Upon completion of the press- 
work, every job enters the jogging, 
inspecting and cutting departments, 
respectively. The cutting department 
has added a new 60-inch Seybold 
Auto-Spacer and a 25-inch Dexter 
Brackett trimmer in addition to the 
56-inch and 75-inch auto-spacers 
which also are recent installations. 
Each cutter is equipped with a hy- 
draulic lift; the lifts required four 
and a half years of engineering. The 
lifts are operated by an electric eye 
which governs the lighting of a load 
of stock to the height of the bed on 
the cutter. An operator does not have 
to stoop over in order to pick up 
paper stock; he merely slides stock 
from the lift into the cutter. The 
electric eye has the added feature 
of enabling the operator to move or 
turn a four-thousand pound load to 
any desired position by just moving 
his finger. 

Each of the jogging crews also has 
had the same hydraulic equipment 
installed, permitting inspection at 
a good working height and assuring 
a thorough inspection of each job. 

The job then enters the folding 
department, which has a battery of 
small and large folding machines. 
Some of this equipment was spe- 
cifically designed for particular jobs 
and all attain great speed in pamph- 
let folding. 

* 


Architect’s drawing of the impressive 
lithography plant built by the I. S. Ber- 
lin Press and its affiliate, the Marshall 
White Press, recently opened in Chicago 








Concrete floors are found through- 

out the plant, immaculately clean 
and having a wax finish. Cleanliness 
is a must as the plant does a tre- 
mendous business in inserts, labels 
and the like for food products man- 
ufacturers. Management wants the 
plant to eventually acquire the same 
cleanliness as any food plant! 

The company manufactures its 
own ink. Ink is scientifically com- 
pounded in the mill room, which has 
four large and two small modern, 
high-speed mills as well as three 
mixers. The laboratory is equipped 
with all modern devices, including a 
Fade-O-Meter to test the resistance 
of inks to light and weather. 

A paper seasoning unit is located 
between the paper storage depart- 
ment and the pressroom. The press- 
room is artificially lighted in order 
to maintain uniform light whether 
day or night. 

The receiving room has_ been 
located on the south side or Belmont 
Avenue side of the plant and the 
four out-going docks for shipping 
are at the opposite or Kimball Ave- 
nue end of the building. A Chicago 
and North Western Railroad spur 
track runs into the plant and two 
carloads of stock can be unloaded 
completely under cover. 

Accident prevention forethought 
is evident throughout the plant. The 
aisles are wide and free of obstruc- 
tions. Electric trucks do most of 
the lifting and hauling operations, 
thereby muscular transportation 
has been minimized. 


Men Behind the Job 


Who are the men behind this ex- 
pert planning job? I. S. Berlin, 
president, and Stanley J. Kukla, vice- 
president in charge of plant opera- 
tions, planned this building and 
plant over a period of several years. 
They planned and studied; they 
mounted templets, scaled one-half 
inch to the foot, onto plywood boards. 
They arranged and rearranged the 
model layouts until the best loca- 
tions were achieved—often after 
letting the layouts “cool” for several 
weeks, then attacking the problem 
with new ideas as to just what they 
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wanted. They wanted all -equipment 
arranged in rows for the most ef- 
ficient flow of work. They wanted 
the latest improvements in com- 
munication, such as automatic tele- 
phones between departments and 
department heads without contact- 
ing the switchboard. They wanted 
bright, commodious offices and up- 
to-date machinery and equipment. 
They wanted the plant to operate 
with a provision for electric eye con- 
trols on the presses. They put in over 
half a million dollars worth of new 
equipment besides keeping the best 
equipment from the old plant! 


New Address--New Enthusiasm 


Eleven months after ground was 
broken at the new location, the new 
plant was in operation. That was on 
May ninth of this year. On that day 
Mr. Berlin must have remembered 
his first plant of twenty-nine years 
ago. His associates have requested 
that his first 3- by 5-inch hand press 
be put on display in a niche built into 
the wall of the attractive second 
floor reception room. 

There’s a new name, a new ad- 
dress, a new telephone number, but 
the old enthusiasm and reputation 
for quality work are found in the 
circulars, inserts, broadsides, book- 
lets and the advertising literature 
printed by the new I. S. Berlin Press 
and the Marshall-White Press. 


Color from Black-&-White 


A new professional color process 
for the production of full-color pic- 
tures from black-and-white nega- 
tives or from color transparencies 
was the subject of a recent demon- 
stration presented in Chicago by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

Basically, the technique replaces 
the silver in a special photographic 
image by color dyes. This the Kodak 
Flexichrome Process accomplishes 
by the use of a special relief strip- 
ping film—on which the print is 
first made—and by a special process- 
ing technique in preparing the 
image for color. The process cannot 
be used with ordinary photographic 
papers or films to produce color 
images. 

The color dyes are applied with 
water color brushes, but are true 
dyes rather than water color or oil 
paints. 

The process is said to be far more 
flexible than any previous color- 
print-making method, since the col- 
ors in the print may be removed, 
altered, or replaced at any time if 
changes are desired. 


Problems in Plate Graining Are 


Due to Variables 


From “Harris Impressions” 


e TIME and again you have heard 
platemakers, pressmen, grainers, and 
other lithographic technicians air their 
views on the relative importance of 
plate grain to the success of a litho- 
graphic job. You’ve no doubt had oc- 
casion to sit in on some high-powdered 
buck-passing sessions where the pri- 
mary objective was to affix the blame 
for a below-average plate. You also 
are aware of the research and studies 
that are being devoted to standardizing 
plate grain and graining methods. 

Why should there be the problem 
of graining anyway, only why not use 
smooth plates? So far as the plate- 
maker is concerned, this could be done 
although graining does create some 
receptivity for coatings and some grip 
for the fountain etch. Working on a 
polished plate is like trying to walk 
across a glare of ice; it can be done, 
but the chances are you'll slip for want 
of a foothold. 

Chief demand for graining, however, 
is from the pressman who just can’t 
get along without it. Grain carries 
moisture on the non-printing areas of 
the plate. How smoothly it carries the 
moisture is directly proportional to the 
nature of the grain, how absorbent it 
is. When you mop up a puddle you 
don’t use cellophane but an absorbent, 
spongy material that will drink up the 
water. So, on plates, you use a grain 
which holds moisture evenly, avoids 
droplets and squeegee action. The 


in Procedures 


kind of grain makes a big difference. 

So we have two extremes: the plate- 
maker who wants the finest grain pos- 
sible for cleanest dot reproduction and 
the pressman who wants the coarsest 
grain possible for easy moisture bal- 
ance and control. How can the plate 
grainer satisfy these two opposing 
viewpoints? A different grain for every 
job? Is a standard grain okay? 

Surveys show that most platemakers 
use a 3-0 grain, although preferences 
from pressmen indicate the average 
between 4-0 or 5-0. Similiar surveys 
show that for the most part, Eastern 
lithographers use aluminum plates and 
Western lithographers use zinc plates. 
Because of the hardness of aluminum 
it normally permits deeper grain than 
zinc and usually makes a smoother 
looking plate. However, there is no 
agreement that aluminum performs 
better than zinc. 

If experience convinces platemaker 
and pressman that they can agree on 
a given grain, what is all the fuss 
about? Chiefly, it’s a lack of uniformity. 
Suddenly flat spots, slick areas, and 
bleeding lines of delineation appear— 
and the grainer gets the blame. Some- 
times that’s where the blame belongs 
—but what can be done about it? 

So many factors enter into main- 
taining standard grains that any plate 
grainer is on the spot to turn out plates 
to exact specifications. Type and weight 
of graining balls can be controlled at 


Hints on Sending Plates to the Grainer 
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KINKED PLATES 
ARE EXPENSIVE 
ACCIDENTS 










WRINKLES FROM THE 
PACKING CASES ARE HARD 
TOGET OUT 3. 


DONT OVERLOAD 
PACKING CASES. 
IT BUCKLES THE 

















SO, PUT A CARDBOARD ON 
THE BOTTOM TO PROTECT 
PLATES FROM BOARD SEAMS 


BENT AND CROOKED NAILS 
HAVE RUINED MANY 
A PLATE 
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first, but as they wear down the type 
of grain changes. Type and amount of 
abrasive have a marked effect on the 
finished job. Saving a few pennies on 
the type of carborundum or Aloxite 
used is false economy; it may ruin 
expensive plates and jobs. Keeping the 
graining machine level is vital, for if 
there are three layers of graining balls 
on one side and only one on the other 
the grain cannot help but vary from 
side to side. Adjusting for thicker or 
thinner plates calls for some “graining 
magic” to keep the grain uniform; and 
buckled or wavy plates mean uneven 
grain. High spots become burnished 
and low spots develop deeper grain 
than wanted. Prolonged graining op- 
erations do not correct but aggravate 
this condition. 






Ni. TOO DEEP AN ETCH 
¢ WEARS OUT PLATES 
QUICKER 


Recognizing all these chances of 
going wrong, what can the grainer, 
platemaker and pressman do to co- 
operate with one another and improve 
the chances of going right? 

Many carefully grained plates are 
ruined in the first step by a too- 
powerful counter etch. Platemakers 
should be precise in counter etch; use 
it according to formula and avoid an 
acid that is too strong. Unless he is 
careful a platemaker can ruin, in 30 
seconds, a plate-graining job that may 
have taken hours to make. Strong acid 
can eat away the very “tooth” that 
has been so painstakingly put on the 
grainer for the benefit of the press run. 

Secondly, plates should be accurately 
etched to a depth that’s not too ex- 
cessive. This also helps the pressman. 
Too deep an etch calls for longer grain- 
ing time, more metal worn off, and 
fewer re-grainings of ghost images or 
secondary prints which cause most 
trouble in fine halftone work. After 


TOO STRONG CAN 
RUIN GRAIN IN 
30 SECONDS 





graining, deep images may be invisible 
to the naked eye until you dampen 
the plate, look across it into the light. 
You can read every word on a plate 
that’s apparently clear. Some plates 
have been grained for two days before 
getting out all trace of the image. How 
does the platemaker tell how deep to 
etch the images? He must gauge the 
kind of plate, the length of run, and the 
fineness of grain, and etch accordingly. 

Other rules for helping the plate 
grainer are more obvious: Such simple 
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COUNTER ETCH THATS 


precautions as care in preventing a 
kinked plate are vital to keeping 
everybody happy. Ironing out kinks 
in a plate is expensive, time-consum- 
ing, and usually disappointing work. 
Greatest tragedy is that kinking gen- 
erally comes from handling extra-large 
plates and, therefore, is a most expen- 
sive accident. 

Simple shipping precautions seem 
equally obvious, but are too often dis- 
regarded. For example, there should 
be some cardboard protection at the 
bottom of the case or the weight of 
the pile will drive the bottom plates 
into the cracks in the wood, creating 
creases that cannot be ironed out. 

If a packing case brought 300 new 
plates it cannot carry more than that 
number to the grainer without result- 
ing in buckled, kinky plates. And 
every once in a while someone drives 
a nail through many layers of plates 
—or forgets a nail in a board that’s 
being re-used—thereby ruining a whole 
section of expensive plates. 

When plates are removed from the 
press, gripper edges are usually bent. 
These should be straightened before 
packing. The grainer will have to 
straighten them if you don’t, and 





by texture in the grain. Illustrated 
here are some magnifications of plates 
in cross section, showing how alumi- 
num and zine appear after graining 
(enlarged several hundred times). No- 
tice that it is the increased surface 
area created by graining which “gives 
moisture a foothold” and enables the 
plate to carry moisture without pud- 
dling, dripping or squeegeeing over the 
image itself. 

Craftsmanship in graining plates is 
a highly developed art, and calls for 
a knowledge of how much abrasive 
to use to dig into the plate, how heavy 
the agitating balls must be to accom- 
plish the purpose best, how fast the 
vibrator must operate—and for how 
long—and how soon to stop to prevent 
further friction from wearing away 
the grain obtained and, thereby, un- 
doing the good job by going too far. 

When a shop puts in its own plate- 
graining equipment one important 
question is asked: What procedure 
and controls shall we install to assure 
quality and uniformity in our plates? 
Most obvious answer to this, in the 
light of the preceding discussion, is to 
hire a good man who has the skill and 
know-how to handle the many vari- 
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ABOVE: Cross-sections, enlarged 400 times, of (top) aluminum plate, (center) zine plate, and 
(bottom) average plate showing how water clings to the roughened surface of a grained plate, 
making tiny pools of moisture which supply a thin protective film of fountain etch over entire plate 


there’s far more danger of damage in 
shipping if this is not done first. 

Another factor is drying of the 
plates. Plates must be dried when re- 
moved from the press and before pack- 
ing, to prevent oxidation and corrosion 
when they are sandwiched together in 
shipping container. Corrosion which 
eats through a plate puts two strikes 
on the plate grainer before he starts 
his work. 

Not too many shops practice it, but 
it is extremely helpful to the plate 
grainer and valuable in prolonging 
plate life, and that is gumming the 
plate before it is sent out to be re- 
grained. This reduces oxidation and 
keeps the plate in better condition for 
the grainer. 

Quality of plate graining is measured 
principally in texture, for the water- 
receptivity of the plate is determined 


ables in graining. Entrusting this im- 
portant work to an unskilled worker 
is false economy because good grain- 
ing is vital to the finished job. 


DMAA DIRECT-MAIL CONTEST 

The Direct Mail Advertising Associ- 
ation has announced its annual direct- 
mail contest. Awards will be made to 
various industry contestants for the 
most effective direct-mail produced be- 
tween September 1, 1948, and August 
31, 1949. The contest is open to all 
users of any type direct mail and mail 
order media. There are no restrictions 
on size, type, purpose or classification 
of mailings. Membership in the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association is not a 
requisite. Complete details and entry 
blanks may be obtained by writing the 
above association, 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 
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Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 








MANEKE-HAUSHER PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Tulsa, Oklahoma.—‘Sweet Six- 
teen” is an attractive magenta and 
white greeting-card-size piece with a 
valentine format enhanced by the white 
ribbon inserted through the front of the 
French fold. The text aptly ties in your 
“sweet sixteen” years in business; your 
presswork is top-grade. 

ELMER AXELSON, Denver, Colorado. 
—yYour two-color birth announcement 
deserves our congratulations on three 
counts. One, felicitations on the birth 
of Donna Jean Axelson; two, the tax 
exemptee idea—with the new parents 
named as “exemptors’—is clever; and 
three, the pink-and-white layout and 
the typography are of the high-calibre 
craftsmanship characteristic of the 
Schwartz Printing Company. 

PIERRE DESMarRAIs, Montreal, Can- 
ada.—Congratulations on the all-over 
production of the striking and colorful 
blotter announcing, we assume because 
of the words “Pour mieux vous servir,” 
the new plant pictured thereon. Design 
of the building is modern like the blot- 
ter and gives the impression of being 
rather large. Congratulations on the 
blotter as well as the energy and know- 
how which is always required to de- 
velop such a business. 

Book JACKET DESIGNERS GUILD, In- 
corporated, New York.—Your catalog, 
presenting the second annual exhibi- 
tion of book jackets sponsored by your 
organization, reflects the taste in design 
and expression of the spirit of the book 
found within. The magenta cover with 
your colophon blind-embossed on it is 
in keeping with the quality format, 
typography, and photography noted 
throughout the catalog. Presswork is 
excellent. 

ACCURATE STEEL RULE Die Manufac- 
turers, New York.—While your 11%- 
by 15% -inch die-cut and barrel-shaped 
booklet “A Barrel-full of Money Mak- 
ing Ideas for Printers” is not “a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever” it is novel 
and the cover lettering not unlike the 
type styles found on barrels. The book- 
let is an excellent source of die-cutting 
information rather than a specimen of 
outstanding layout or presswork. 

THE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INCORPO- 
RATED, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Intriguing as digging for buried treas- 
ure are the moments taken to open the 
gold-covered inner envelope and the 
gold flap fold within in order to remove 
the half-inch gold band around two 
dozen 3ys- by 4%-inch reproductions 


of full-page advertisements of agencies 
you service. The typography, presswork, 
and the concept throughout achieve work 
of distinction. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING COMPANY, Wax- 
ahachie, Texas.—While we are inter- 
ested in the post cards illustrated by 
local scenes of interest and fine build- 
ings, which are well printed, and the 
folder reprinting a review of your work 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, we miss the 
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samples of commercial work for cus- 
tomers you were once accustomed to 
sending us. No fault can be found with 
the folder except that, perhaps, it speaks 
in a whispering tone or volume. Send 
something we can show as examples of 
the best work such as you have always 
done. : 

JENSEN PRINTING COMPANY, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota.—Your 6- by 9%-inch 
flap fold “Say It With Folders” is very 
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Distinctive cover by artist LeRoy Barfuss and the Gazette Printing Company of Montreal. Original in 
black and blue green on white. The use of few and big elements demonstrates sound craftsmanship 
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We're sticking our necks out. We claim to have the 





men, the machines and the know how to produce 
beautiful, resultful printing At our beck and call in this 
great metropolitan center are all manner of designers 
with whom we've been working closely for years 
We know whom to calll for your particular needs. We set 
our own type, make our own plates, assume complete responsibility 
We have offset we have letterpress. We can do any job 


or any part of any job When can we get together? 


D F KELLER COMPANY, 3005 Franklin Bivd., 


Chicago 12, Mlinots, VA» Buren 6.4030 
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good. The green hand lettered type 
combined with black on white is ar- 
resting. The cover is die-cut to drama- 
tize the top folder of the inserts (a 
green and orange folder featuring the 
mountain goat trade-mark of the Great 
Northern Railroad and the Chicago 
Railroad Fair). “Say It With Folders” 
sells your printing skill as effectively as 
the two folders sell their specific ideas. 

PETERSON PRINTING SERVICE, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa.—The folder and blotter 
commemorating your seventeenth year 
in business are neat and somewhat un- 
usual especially in the way “17” is 
worked out from border units, the fig- 
ures showing as in reverse color, this 
panel crossed by a rule panel with the 
words “years of conscientious service” 
inside. Frequent use of one of the com- 
mercial block types similar to Copper- 
plate Gothic is always deplored by this 
reviewer, the style being old-fashioned 
and not in keeping with the modern 
nature of your layout. 

BODINE PRINTING COMPANY, Mich- 
igan City, Indiana.—Your broadside 
promotion piece titled “Introducing 
Our Larger Model” makes as good an 
impression as the new offset press 
which you describe. The four-color 
combination press-run specimen and 
the testimonial on the center overprint 
are effective layout as well as offset 
work. The three-fold broadside, open- 
ing up to your new maximum offset 
press size of 22% by 35 inches, is an 
attention-winner from the graduated 
poses of the model on the front cover 
to the actual press sheet sample of work 
done for a customer. 

JACKSON & BELL CoMPANY, of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina.—Your blot- 
ter “Wilmington Azalea Festival” 
would be truly excellent if the extra 
condensed and contrasty bold type used 
for top display were not used, if, in- 
stead, a neat roman like the Goudy 
Old-style of the signature were em- 
ployed. What if it did require two 
lines? The general effect would then 
be harmonious and appearance of the 
type would be in keeping with the fea- 
ture, the four-color process illustration 
of a scene featured by azaleas in bloom. 
Such harsh contrasts might be effective 
display-wise but this is a case where 
beauty is essential with or without 
strong display effect. A word or two in 
the slim styles is passable in an ad. 

JOHN F. BETHUNE Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia.—Design of the numerous speci- 
mens you submit is uniformly good, 
and the pieces have character. We note 
wide variations in word spacing in one 
item at least, the program for the Ro- 
tary annual meeting and dinner. There 
is so little space between them in the 
line “Installation of Officers” that the 
words all but run together. On the 
other hand, there is far too much be- 
tween “Hotel” and “Shattuck” in one 
of the bottom lines, more than evident 
between the lines of the group. There 
should always be more space between 
lines than between words. We must 


LEFT: Red and black on white—and arresting— 
11- by 37-inch broadside of Chicago printer 





Cover in black and blue on white stock by the 
Paris Printing Company of Kansas City, Missouri 


first have word identity, then line iden- 
tity and, finally, group identity deter- 
mined by set-apart subjects, parts of 
the complete composition. Papers, col- 
ors, and presswork are uniformly good. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Louisville, Kentucky.—“The Fine Lit- 
tle Man and the Gadget” is a most in- 
teresting little story in the form of a 
pleasing and readable booklet. While 
neat, the cover seems too restrained in 





Front of folder by a leading printer and lithog- 
rapher, William Kuttkuhn, Incorporated, Detroit 
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typographic treatment to excite 
much interest. Type could well 
be larger and supplemented by 
an illustration such as appears 
on each inside page to arouse in- 
terest. The feature of those 
thumbnail sketches is that they 
are not placed similarly on each 
page but are located quite gen- 
erally where what they empha- 
size appears in the text. Pictures 
—of interesting cartoon tech- 
nique—in bright red make a fine 
contrast to text which inciden- 
tally is not in squared lines but 
uneven along the right, a la 
poetry and typewriting before 








More Color »More Attention «More Sales 


Only color can do justice to colored products. 
Show the beauty of your product in its actual 
color and you create the desire for possession. 
Let us work out your ideas on this... you'll find 
our coroperation valuable in getting good results. 


sss sss sss RT. LEWIS COMPANY 
72 FIRST AVENUE - PITTSBURGH 22, PENNA. 
TELEPHONES, COURT 0794-0798 





the recent advent of justifying 
machines. Lines of text would 
stand extra one- or even two- 
point leading, since they appear too 
crowded as printed. The piece should 
benefit you. 

O. R. THOMPSON, Xenia, Ohio.—Blot- 
ters submitted by you are excellent in 
all respects, the striking layout of es- 
sentially suitable blotter copy being the 
best feature. Even so, two of the col- 
lection stand out in our view, the one 
with the words “Have Spahr Print It” 
in heavy condensed block caps in black 
overprinting the deep red solid panel 
near the lateral center, which bleeds 
off top and bottom, being particularly 
impressive. This is a powerful display 
device. The second piece of note is the 
one where (in halftone) a hand with 
string tied to first finger extends in 
from the left side of the piece. In the 
third color with red and black the ef- 
fect is highly impressive. You appear 


to subscribe to an excellent view of this 
writer’s, brief copy, displayed words few 
but these few big, great big. The fewer 
the things a reader must contemplate, 
the clearer and stronger the impression 
made upon him will be. 

LEo P. Bott, JR., of Chicago.—That 
French-style folder of yours titled with 
“A man should keep his friendship in 
constant repair,” adapted from the writ- 
ing of Samuel Johnson, is very attrac- 
tive and something any man will be 
happy to receive, a good-will gesture par 
excellence. With “friendship” empha- 
sized in Grayda and in one line, the first 
and third lines of the copy roman near 
the top of the front, and a fine illustra- 
tion of clasped hands near lower-right 
corner all printed in gray-olive the page, 
like the ensemble, is very attractive in- 
deed. Page two bears your greeting 


Process colors red, yellow and blue, plus black type and red stars on white background, equal effective blotter 


with facsimile signature at end, the es- 
sence of the copy being “May our trails 
cross soon” while on page three there’s 
a poem, author unknown, entitled “A 
Friend.” It is something so good many 
printers and customers of printers could 
issue it on their own and send to friends 
and good business acquaintances. Con- 
gratulations on a good idea so nicely and 
appropriately presented. 

H. L. KELLY, of Jackson, Wyoming.— 
Your work is very good indeed, espe- 
cially in a display way, that is with em- 
phasis graded as to importance of points. 
The really important lines are big and 
stand out as they should against minor 
copy as a result of definite contrast. 
With copy such as that of the various 
display cards, most of it has to be set a 
line or two to the point (like, for exam- 
ple, the date) but the next best thing 

appearance-wise is to hold much 
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GROWTH, LIFE AND PROGRESS... 


are indicated by the unfurling of a flower Are you allowing 
your business co unfurl all of its merits in a clear presentation 
to your customers? # As you know, the printed representative 
that you send to call upon your customers and prospects can 
help tremendously to sell the strong points of your business. 
¥ The William Kuttkuhn Organization 1s geared to help you. Of 
course, we have modern equipment — both letterpress and offset 
lithography — but we do more than merely print We are able 
to assist you in producing printed advertising that will sell your 


product Why not make us prove st on your next printing job? 


WILLIAM KUTTKUHN, Printer, Inc. 
Dine Punting and Offset Lithography 
1922 W. CANFIELD AVE. «© TEMPLE 3 5040 ¢ DETROITS 
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of the display down, especially 
as to size. Too, one of the car- 
dinal rules of typography is that 
“all display is no display.” Just 
as when too many people are 
claiming one’s attention he is 
likely to be disconcerted, so with 
display in advertising, whatever 
the kind. Most distinctive and 
impressive is the menu cover fea- 
tured by a large silhouette pic- 
ture of a bucking broncho with 
buckaroo riding high. Silhouettes 
have tremendous attention-ar- 
resting power, are about equiva- 
lent to an added color. Besides 
the picture only name and ad- 
dress of the restaurant appear. 
Colors on the Courier envelope 
are weak and seem “washed out” 
and the effect of the type in light 
green overprinting the picture in 
gray-green, still lighter in tone, 
makes for some confusion. An- 
other example emphasizing the 
impressiveness of limited dis- 
play, and that in big type, is the 
large card “Ski this winter in 
Jackson Hole” where the rela- 
tively great size of “Ski” and 
“Jackson Hole” lines and the big 
dramatic round halftone of the 
small boy going “lickety-split” 
over the snow arrestingly com- 
mand one’s attention. 











Original, as in the case of cover on preceding page, in purple and silver on white. Paper of this French-fold 
mailing piece is highly glazed on one side. Pages demonstrate effective blending of the top of the graphic arts 


JOHN SCHMITZ & SONS Balti- 
more.—Work submitted by you 
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is neither excellent nor bad, but, 
should we say, average. Due to 
large display, two blotters, one 
with June calendar and the other 
featured by cut of telephone dial, 
are very impressive. The essen- 
tials will be impressed upon re- 
cipients whenever they use or 
look at them, which is important 
in the case of blotters. In the lat- 
ter the address line crowds bot- 
tom of piece too closely, bottom 
margin being much too small in 
relation to width of side margins 
to be pleasing. In view of the 
heavy weight of the dial illustra- 
tion and the line “Printing” in 
big Ultra Bodoni type the dis- 
play seems squeezed vertically 
where the word begins, whiting 
out being inconsistent with that 
elsewhere. The effect would be 
overcome and balance made bet- 
ter if the four-line group at right 
of “Printing” were combined 
with the similar group on the 
left and the big word moved to 
the right to increase space be- 
tween it and the dial which is 
almost directly above it. You 
have gone to the other extreme, 
which is equally displeasing, 
it might be stated, in handling 
the July blotter where the top display 
feature, “Better Printing Costs No 
More,” is too small in relation to others 
in the piece, rated as to importance, so 
insignificant in effect as to cause the 
most impressive words to be overlooked. 
Guard against using too many styles of 


Living 


Memorials 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Original cover is green and black background. Invariably interesting and 
attention-compelling are the mailing pieces and booklets of this University 
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Modern, interesting cover in yellow, black, and 
brown on white by Gazette Printing Company 


type in one piece. This and a near equal 
size in all display make the Christmas 
greeting blotter rather unpleasing, also 
a bit difficult to comprehend. Too much 
of the design is in red; it is a good rule 





to use strong and bright colors 
sparingly. The color loses its dis- 
play effect when overworked. 
LEADER PrREss, Auckland, New 
Zealand.—Representative of the 
better work submitted by you 
and altogether comparable with 
that done where publishing is a 
bigger business are the covers of 
Aviation and Whites, both air 
transportation magazines. These 
are modern and striking, and fea- 
tured by large halftone illustra- 
tions. Most of the inside pages, 
particularly those that carry the 
large halftone illustrations, are 
good to look at and read, the 
plates being quite well printed 
considering the grade of paper 
used which is rather rough and 
doesn’t give an impression of 
quality. Practically all of the ad- 
vertisements, especially the full 
page ones, are impressive and up- 
to-date. Article heads are dull 
and often too small, do not com- 
mand attention or encourage 
great interest. In some instances 
lines are too crowded. Lettering 
of the name on the Modern 
Motoring cover, a standard de- 
sign with issues different only by 
reason of change in illustration, 
as in the case of the other two, is old- 
fashioned, and should, we believe, be 
changed to hold the paper’s own on the 
stands. Otherwise these covers are good. 
As a rule heads over articles are better 
than those used on the other magazines 
mainly because type is more “colorful.” 





Original of this E. 1. du Pont de Nemours and Company house organ was 
in red, white and black on yellow. Art and layout by Robert R. Donovan 
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In the smaller advertisements, 
set in the shop, we would sur- 
mise, spacing is often too wide 
between words to look well. How- 
ever, we have our own troubles in 
that respect for, in reality, these 
small advertisements are the 
most difficu!t to do anything with. 
Considering the limited field of 
each publication in comparison 
with those of England and the 
United States the magazines rep- 
resent commendable effort. 
PRINTING DEPARTMENT, North- 
Western Polytechnic, of Kentish 
Town, Engiand.—The specimens 
you submit are excellent exam- 
ples of conservative, attractive, 
and readable printing. With an 
impressive layout, the poster 
“Printing Classes” is a bit con- 
fusing where the listing of the 
courses is made, the lines of rela- 
tively large bold face being set 
so close with no distinction be- 
tween courses such as extra spac- 
ing would provide. The first 
three lines, a unit, should have 
more space showing between the 
third and the next “Layout,” also 
a unit, than between the lines of 
what should be a definite first 
group. Proper grouping of re- 
lated lines accomplished by spac- 
ing them apart from other things 
is an aid both to display values 
and clear reading, a subject ata 


SOME 


INTEREST 


time, you know. The blue (for 
big display) and brown colors on 
the cream stock make a very 
pleasing combination. While it is 
attractive in design the cover 
of “Early Colour Printing and 
George Baxter,” is weakened by 
the rather weak brown in which 
type is printed upon the fairly 
strong green stock. Similarly 
the red in which the vertical line 
on the prospectus cover, “Print- 
ing Classes,” represents too lit- 
tle tone contrast with the golden- 
rod stock to stand out clearly. 
Bolder type would have helped 
this but scarcely amounts to a 
cure. Text composition is excel- 
lent and good book faces are em- 
ployed. There are _ noticeable 
“rivers” of white in several pages 
of a brochure “The First Eng- 
lish Printer.” The term “rivers” 
applies to those streaks of white 
running down a page where the 
spacing between words strikes at 
about the same point in a number 
of succeeding lines. “Rivers” are 
especially probable where spac- 
ing between the words is wide, 
another reason for having just 
enough space between words to 
definitely set them apart. On the 
whole, however, craftsmanship is 
high grade, as is the presswork. 

GEORGE HERMANN, of Manila, 
P. I.—Interesting is word that 




















Another of the interesting and usually striking covers which fea- 
ture house magazine of the York Composition Company, York, 
Pennsylvania. Original was printed in light green and black on white 





Cover of 814- by 11-inch brochure in which The McCormick-Armstrong Company, 
Wichita printer, parades staff and talents. Original is olive gray and brown on white 
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DOMINION GILCLOTHALINGLEUN 
_ COMPANY, LIMITED 





ive 6- by 9-inch booklet cover from Gazette Printing 


I. Original’s colors are black, gray and yellow 
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DORR BOTHWELL 
FAY MORGAN 
FARWELL TAYLOR 


February 8 to 


March 2, 1949 


ROTUNDA GALLERY - CITY OF PARIS scossc: sc00 evan cunsron 


describes the work you send. Though 
not outstanding, workmanship is at 
least good. The quality of interest is 
achieved by such things as simulating 
the appearance of a passport booklet 


in the announcement of the birth of 

your daughter Irene. A panel is die-cut 

from near the top of the round-cornered 

cover so the number from first inside 

page shows through. Where, as we re- 

call, the seal of the United States ap- 

pears on the regulation passport a line 

cut of the stork delivery-bound ap- 

pears, while, instead of the words 

“United States of America” there is 

“United Babies of the World.” Space 

doesn’t permit complete description or 

reproduction but “This passport is is- 

sued once only and entitles bearer to a 

trip through life” appears on first in- 

side page. Page “Description of Bear- 

er” bears height, weight, color of hair, 

et cetera, in type, spaces being filled in 

with script type printed in pale blue, 

like writing fluid. Following the cus- 

tomary line “Occupation” the imita- 

tion writing reads “Mostly sleeping and ¢ 

eating.” Blank pages where on a genu- re 

ine passport visa stamps are applied mane — wine 

are headed “Milestones” for filling in 

events in the life of the holder. With 

this suggestion and mention of special 

features other readers should have no 

difficulty adapting the handling for 

purposes of their own or some cus- 

tomer. Another novelty is the folder : 

“Your Pass to a full year’s happiness.” ticket printed from roll. Major display 
The third page of the card stock is slit here is “George Hermann presents 
for the insertion of a thinner card on Season’s Greetings.” Novel ideas al- 
salmon-colored bogus which is set in ways pay in the increased attention 
the style of the standard admission which such things invariably receive. 





Leftovers from last month’s showing of San Francisco fine printing, but not Title pages by William Kibbee & Sons (top) exemplify what is ultra-modern 
by intent or even error; the press had to roll before the plate was ready. as spread from “keepsake” volume by A. R. Tommasini glorifies traditional 
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The First 
Quarter Century of 
Craftsmanship in 
San Francisco 








A BRIEF SKETCH OF 
HIGH LIGHTS IN THE “SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE” 


MOVEMENT BY THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
1946 
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HOT WAX CARBONIZING 

For some time I have intended to 
write to you regarding an item in your 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER 
almost a year ago. In it, you stated 
that you were replying to an inquiry 
by sending the name of the source of 
what you consider the best equipment 
for performing rotary-type hot wax 
carbonizing. I shall appreciate it very 
much if you will let me have that same 
information. 

Only rotagravure can lay it on 
thick enough. See item below. 


POSTCARD PRESS WANTED 

We are sure you are familiar with 
the press that prints business cards in 
three colors from roll stock and clips 
them off in a stack. We have heard 
there is a company building a press 
that will do the same thing in postcard 
size. Can you supply the name of this 
firm if this is true? 

We have not heard of a press in 
production especially designed for 
the purpose you state, but are send- 
ing you a list of manufacturers who 
produce presses that possibly may be 
adapted to your purpose. 


HOT WAX SPOT CARBONIZING 

In your department for July, we 
noted reference to hot wax spot car- 
bonizing done by a rotogravure coat- 
ing machine. Will you tell us more 
about the machine referred to in the 
article? 

This hot-wax ink might be classed 
as a form of cold-set ink since it is 
applied hot and set by chilling. Yet 
is is different in that it yields copies 
for a long period of time. This appli- 
cation is most efficient by the roto- 
gravure process which, as you know, 
can apply the thickest ink of all 
printing processes except such half 
printing, half painting processes as 
siik screen—thicker than letterpress 
by far. 

The machine iu question was sug- 
gested by that of the carbon paper 
manufacturer who rolls the hot 
“dope,” as he calls the wax carbon, 
out on the web of paper with a hot 
steel roll and sets it by immediately 
passing the web over a second steel 
roll which is chilled. 


Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


INK WITH LEATHER SCENT 

We have a job coming up that th2 
customer wants printed in leather 
scented ink. Where can we locate a 
source of supply for this and other 
scented inks? We have written all over 
the United States. If you can help us, 
we sure will thank you. 

We are sending a list of ink 
makers who may help. It will be a 
special order. While a variety of 
scents have been conferred on inks 
for special purposes these generally 
stem from fruit or vegetable sources, 
but you may be able to interest an 
ink maker who will come up with a 
leather scent applicable to ink. 
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e THE tendency of many modern 
dining places is to so indirectly light 
each room that the patrons are liter- 
ally in the dark as to what they are 
ordering or consuming. A solution to 
this dark problem is found in the 7- 
by 11-inch beverage list of The Owl 
Room, at Atlanta, Georgia. Silver 
(metallic) type against a black back- 
ground attains a luminous effect. 
The layout is attractive and has 
plenty of black space (for a change 
of pace). 








CHECK PRINTING—SAFETY PAPER 

We enclose a sheet of cheque paper 
which is commonly used in this country. 
Weare especially interested in the most 
economical method of printing sheets 
18% by 23 inches, and 20% by 25% 
inches. The paper is chemically sensi- 
tized and is then printed all over 
with a micro design, using a fugitive 
ink. The method in the past has been 
to use a zinc line etching mounted 
on a wood base for this micro print- 
ing; the production is very slow, 
as the ink appears to clog in the fine 
zine etching, requiring a stop every 250 
sheets to brush out the etching. The 
machine used has generally been a 30-, 
40-inch or larger hand-fed cylinder 
press and some economy has been 
effected by feeding two sheets at a 
time, one from each side of the machine. 
Difficulty is experienced with the ink 
as a water base is used with a minimum 
of oily vehicle. Drying is troublesome 
under varying conditions of humidity. 
Production only amounts to 500 sheets 
an hour or 1,000 if two sheets are fed 
together. We are now of the opinion 
that if the zincs were mounted on a 
solid metal base and an automatically 
fed cylinder press used, greater pro- 
duction could be achieved, say up to 
2,000 sheets per hour. 

With your present method, mount- 
ing the zinc plates on metal base and 
using the automatically fed cylinder 
presses handling the larger sheets 
would result in increased production 
provided you also consult inkmakers 
to formulate an ink that can be used 
without filling the form, causing 
stops for washing out the ink. 

You state that you are especially 
interested in the most economical 
method of printing sheets with fugi- 
tive ink on chemically sensitized 
paper. The production of special 
safety papers for checks and other 
securities has reached its highest 
development in the United States 
and likewise the methods of imprint- 
ing these papers in the large sheet 
and a second imprinting of checks or 
other units, either three- or five-up, 
—numbering the pieces during the 
second imprinting. 

The latest listing shows eight pro- 
ducers of safety papers in this coun- 
try, including some of the leading 
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paper mills. Just what is added in 
the beater to sensitize the safety 
paper as it is tinted and how the sec- 
ond tint is applied (which you term 
micro printing), which is also sensi- 
tive to alteration, are not divulged 
by the papermakers. The printed 
sensitive tint, which may include a 
watermark design in the image, is 
probably printed from the roll of 
paper and most likely from a con- 
tinuous design roll plate on the 
rotary press which could be either 
aniline, dry offset, rotogravure, or 
straight letterpress. On these con- 
tinuous design circular printing 
plates of metal, rubber, or synthetic 
rubber, the design is repeated 
around the plate or roll. 

The finished paper could be fed 
from the roll or a rewind roll directly 
to the rotary press. Ordinarily this 
safety paper is sold at retail in 
sheets such as 17 by 22 or 22 by 34, 
but on mill order probably it may be 
obtained in rolls. 

Generally safety paper reaches the 
printing plant in sheets and if a con- 
siderable quantity of checks are 
wanted—say enough to consume a 
ton of safety paper per year, the 
watermark of the bank may be 
placed in the tint or micro print at a 
nominal cost, with the advantage of 
of this being that the bank’s mark 
is more attention-compelling than 
a real watermark. 

The form, including the stub, 
wanted on the check would be printed 
or lithographed a number up on the 
original sheet with regular printing 
ink, after which the sheet is sent 
through the perforating machine if 
such an attachment had not been 
provided for on the press. The next 
step is to cut the large sheet care- 
fully into smaller pieces to be made 
up into check books unless further 
imprinting is required. 

This may be just numbering the 
checks or both numbering and im- 
printing the bank’s customer’s name 
and address on each check, usually in 
red ink. This operation is generally 
either three- or five-up, either on a 
special imprinting press made for 
this purpose or on fast small letter- 
press machines with automatic feed. 
Some of the shorter runs of this sec- 
ondary imprinting are made on open 
platen presses. Obviously numbering 
the check and stub together five-up 
requires care of the numbering ma- 
chines and good frisketing when the 
plunger is not to print. The latest 
scheme in keeping the plunger from 
printing is to frisket with Scotch 
tape. 

Special numbering machines are 
also used in this specialty. 
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IN REGISTER—COMMERCIALLY 

As you know, there are no perma- 
nent colors, but those that resist sun- 
light for from one to six months are 
frequently graded as commercially fast 
to light. Since perfect register through- 
out a long run on a large piece of 
printing is seldom if ever achieved, 
there must be some limit of error or 
tolerance in register. If the subject or 
most important part of an image is in 
register in two or more colors and the 
outlying parts and edges of the image 
are “out” not more than .001-inch, the 
piece would probably be passed as 
commercially in register. Granted that 
this is true, what is the best way to 
produce printing commercially in reg- 
ister without paper seasoning and air- 
conditioning equipment? 

It would be impossible to devise a 
system that would be satisfactory 
under any and all conditions because 
of the variables in printing, paper, 
rollers, inks, and local atmospheric 
conditions. In some cities, within a 
few city blocks may be found large 
printing plants in the basements of 
buildings at water level of lakes and 
rivers while other plants are on the 
top floors of many-storied buildings. 
This is just one example of a great 
difference in atmospheric conditions 
which must be considered in plan- 
ning a system without air- and 
paper-conditioning equipment. The 
man in the basement along the river 
would have to use more heat to keep 
the moisture off the sheet and take 
more care in keeping paper covered. 

Probably the most helpful sug- 
gestion is to give the setup for a riv- 
erside plant. Other more favorably 
located plants may trim their sails 


according to the difference in alti- 
tude and distance from the large 
body of water. 

Since much of the paper today has 
around 6 per cent moisture content 
when shipped from the mill, it should 
be left in wraps and container until 
ready to go on the press (after all 
preliminary work is done so that 
printing may start as soon as the 
feeder is set). 

The infrared sheet heater is used 
according to the local needs—one, 
two, or three sheet heaters to the 
press. One heater may be used where 
the sheets leave the feeder as they 
start down to the grippers, another 
may be used under the cylinder, and 
another on the delivery. Moderate 
heat is used on the run of the first- 
down color, the sheets are delivered 
into wraps, and the pile carefully 
covered. 

As soon as the first color is set well 
enough to handle and to put through 
the press again without smearing, 
the second color is printed, with 
increased temperature if necessary, 
and the sheets again run into wraps, 
and so on to the last color which is 
delivered unwrapped. 

This system has been tried and 
approved in a number of plants, 
after first experimenting as to the 
heating equipment in the form of 
infrared electric sheet heaters 
needed in connection with the cen- 
tral heating system of the plant, 
which should be good. In some 
plants, one infrared heater under the 
feedboard of the cylinder press is 
sufficient. 
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“A gentleman of the press to see you, sir’ 
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Everett E. Henning has been 
appointed to St. Louis sales 
office of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company 


Donald C. Cottrell, the presi- 
dent of the C. B. Cottrell & 
Sons Company of Rhode Island 


fficers and directors of Printing Industries of Philadelphia, from left: 

arold Fiedler, William Reid, Jr.; William Jensen, C. A. Schaubel, C. 

esley Armor, Ralph De Kalb, Joseph Kircher, Joseph Hoffman, T. H. 

, Smythe, Clayton Taylor, Roy Bensing, John Williams, and Emil Muelier Donald T. Sutte is the new 
president of Printers Sup- 
plymen’s Guild of Chicago 


Pat WEIN HOLE = 
XO SRR : : 
pimmmenatintadl mteieemasis : Edgar H. (Ted) Wolfe is now 


the president of the Barrett 
Bindery Company of Chicago 


“Scotty” and his 
E. Rene Leach, manager of bagpipes. He is a 
Chicago agency of Mergen- student at Tech- 
thaler Linotype Company nical Trade School, 

Pressmen’s Home, 

Tennessee 


froup of top ranking graduates of this year’s evening courses in printing 
ponsored by the New York Employing Printers Association. Each of the 
jonor graduates received a cash award for his or her accomplishments 


E. H. Wadewitz receives 
testimonial from LTF 
from Secretary Ralph 
D. Cole of Lithographic 
Technical Foundation as 
Executive Director W. 
E. Griswold looks on 


Malcolm O. Brewer, the 
sales manager, Printing 
Machinery Division of 
Electric Boat Company 


ABOVE: (left) Paul E. Lippey, new plant manager of 
Babcock Printing Press, Canton, Ohio; (right) Maurice 
Samsel, superintendent of Manx Corporation, Chicago 


W. MacFarland Beresford (right), printer, is 
new president of Lions Club of New York. 
He is with Benet Polikoff, retiring president 


Veteran Rand McNally and Company typographers 
Charles Friday and William O’Brien, shown with An- 
drew McNally Ill, retire after 86 years joint service 


ttending graduation exercises of New York School 
f Printing were, left to right: Don H. Taylor, Ferdy 
| Tagle, William H. Friedman, and Dr. C. F. Pertsch 
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Is Your Publication 
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GIVEN PROPERLY PREPARED COPY, PUBLISHERS’ TYPESETTERS 
CAN ANSWER MOST OF THESE MIGHTY QUESTIONS (in the 
positive) FOR YOU! 


Call SAcramento 2-4241 


PUBLISHERS’ TYPESETTERS 
330 SOUTH CHRISTIANA AVE. @ CHICAGO, 24, ILLINOIS 
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If rules are desirable they can 
be used to divide a layout area 
into four well-proportioned 
patterns such as this resetting. 
They also act as a unifying ele- 
ment to hold the design to- 
gether. By this “organization” 
of copy the logical elements 
can better be assimilated by 
the eye. This is known as an 
“axis” type of layout whereby 
the display at top left-hand 
panel is set flush on a right 
axis. The text in upper-right 


Is your publication 
.on schedule 

. typographically correct 

.. neat appearing 


. profitable 
) 


4 


When asking about “typo- 7 


graphically correct” and “neat _ 
appearing” publications the 
vehicle that carries the query 
should obviously be designed 
along these lines. This exam- 
ple is not. Incorrect emphasis 
is the main fault. Lack of con- 
tinuity is caused by setting the 
main points of the message at 
an angle. This may startle the 
eye but the four successive 
jolts of condensed gothic do 
not form any sensible design 
pattern. Outside of these lines 
and the large inharmonious 
Goudy Bold question mark 
the pattern is set in too many 
horizontal shapes. 


Given properly prepared 
copy, PUBLISHERS’ 
TYPESETTERS can 
answer most of these 
mighty questions 

(in the positive) 

for you! Call 
SAcramento 2-4241 





panel is likewise set on a flush 
left. Both are irregular at the 
other extremity. Excessive let- 
terspacing is thus avoided. 


PUBLISHERS’ TYPESETTERS 


330 SOUTH CHRISTIANA AVE, 
CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Development of Methods for 
Printing on Plastics 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


@ OLDTIME PRINTERS may recall the 
first printing on the oldest plastic, 
celluloid, which from the modern 
viewpoint was crude indeed. Print- 
ing was on glossy celluloid and the 
pieces were laid out singly to dry or, 
when possible, dove-tailed or shin- 
gle-wise. 

The prints upon glossy celluloid 
offered a rather poor resistance to 
abrasion. Printing on glossy modern 
plastics, vinylite for one example, is 
still practiced with inks similar to 
those first used on celluloid and with 
the same unsatisfactory resistance 
to abrasion. 

Today the common procedure is 
to either print on cellulosic wraps, 
such as Cellophane and Pliofilm, 
with a special ink which combines 
with the plastic so as to become an 
integral part of it which cannot be 
removed without removing the plas- 
tic beneath it, or print on thicker 
plastic sheets like Vinylite with a 
special ink which combines with it 
and afterward apply the gloss on a 
hot press, or print on a thick sheet 
of dull plastic and apply a gloss and 
protective wearing service in the 
form of a special varnish with a 
spray. The last of the three is the 
method used to apply wear-resistant 
surface and gloss to playing cards 
printed on Vinylite (mat) on the 
offset-litho press. On sausage cover- 
ings, the special ink combines with 
the cellulosic “skin.” On weather- 
proof signs on plastic sheets (mat) 
the special ink combines with the 
plastic and the sign is given gloss 
and wear resistance, waterproofing 
and so on, on a hot press. A fourth 
method is to laminate a thin film of 
plastic to a thicker sheet of plastic. 
This method has been practiced in 
the form of laminating cellulose 
acetate on card and paper book cov- 
ers and so on for some years. Vinyl- 
ite and other plastic films as well as 
“acetate” are put to this use. 


Rotogravure 


Two kinds of rotogravure equip- 
ment are used to print on plastics, 
the greatest volume on the thin, 
flexible film. In both processes an 
etched or engraved cylindrical plate 
is employed to deposit a special ink 


from the recesses of the plate onto 
the web of plastic. These plates, 
known as “cylinders” in the trade, 
are of copper, sometimes chromium 
or nickel-plated for longer wear. 

The two kinds of equipment are 
the unit type, in general use for 
printing magazines, newspapers and 
commercial work in the printing 
industry cn paper, thin flexible plas- 
tic film, foil and so on, and the tex- 
tile print machine; the printing on 
it is called “intaglio.” The textile 
print machine uses roll-feed, and 
the unit-type press may be equipped 
for either roll- or sheet-feed, the 
former more practicable. 

The unit type press employs a 
separate station for each color, and 
up to seven colors may be printed in 





Many advertisements are appearing in 
the classified columns for copy girls, and 
for girls as proofreaders. This is not so 
modern or new as many imagine. 

Origen of Alexandria, who lived in the 
third century and who was one of the 
most learned of the Greek Fathers, em- 
ployed a number of fast writers to take 
his dictation in relays, so many words to 
each. He kept seven of them busy be- 
cause by the time he had dictated about 
twenty-five words to the seventh the first 
had finished his stint and was ready for 
another dictation. 

But the interesting part of this story 
is that he also employed a number of 
scriveners and among them “young ladies 
skillfully accurate and neat in penman- 
ship” to make copies of his letters, arti- 
cles, and manuscripts. 


—Davip T. ARMSTRONG 








@ This is the first of a two-part 
article by this deservedly popu- 
lar writer. In our October issue 
Mr. St. John will discuss inks for 
the newer plastics, further divi- 
sions and outstanding qualities 
of the various plastic materials 


a single run. The cylinder runs in a 
covered ink fountain, a doctor blade 
scrapes off surplus ink, and the web 
is held in contact with the plate cyl- 
inder by a synthetic rubber-covered 
impression roller. Air and heat dry- 
ing are arranged for between color 
stations. 

The textile “intaglio” printing 
machine is based on a steel impres- 
sion cylinder known as the back-up 
roll, covered with synthetic rubber, 
around which may be grouped a 
printing unit for each color to be 
printed. Each unit includes a color 
box or “bath” which contains the 
ink, a furnisher or applicator roller 
which carries the ink to the print- 
ing plate around the cylinder, and a 
steel doctor blade which scrapes the 
surplus ink off of the plate and re- 
turns it to the color box or fountain. 
The web is carried to the press from 
the feed roll, and the remaining 
parts are the forced drying oven, 
cooling area and the rewind roll. 

The impression or back-up roll, a 
cylinder from eighteen to thirty 
inches in diameter, is not gear 
driven but friction actuated by the 
geared plate cylinder, which theo- 
retically controls the tension once 
register has been secured since the 
film is always in contact with the 
plate cylinder and the back-up or 
impression roller, but in practice 
adjustments must be made by mov- 
ing the plate cylinder up or down as 
the web varies in caliper. 

The tendency of plastics to change 
in dimensions when exposed to high 
temperature calls for careful control 
of tension and rewind, the surface 
of back-up roll, pressure of plate 
cylinder and synchronization of the 
printing and feeding. The highest 
temperature practicable in the dry- 
ing oven is 160 degrees Fahrenheit 
lest greater heat cause distortion 
and puckering of the plastic. It is 
not necessary to etch the printing 
plate as deeply for plastics as for 
paper; in fact, it would be dis- 
advantageous because plastics lack 
absorptive quality. The thinner film 
of ink is an aid to drying. For the 
same purpose the inks must be for- 
mulated to yield the strongest pos- 
sible color in the thinnest film. The 
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colors must not bleed from the influ- 
ence of the plastic’s plasticizer. 

The same type of etching is used 
for unit type and textile type print- 
ing plates, and the inks differ only 
in solvent content as indicated by 
varying operating speeds and dry- 
ing conditions. 


Silk Screen 


The silk-screen process is used to 
decorate plastics to a considerable 
extent because of its well known 
flexibility, but it is a slow method. 
However, it has the advantage of 
not being limited in application to a 
flat surface, as is true of the major 
printing processes, so it is widely 
used to decorate rounded surfaces. 
It has advantages in applying 
heavy lines and masses on flat sur- 
faces when the run is not too long, 
and it may easily be used to deco- 
rate many materials not easy to put 
through the printing press. It is, of 
course, superior even to gravure 
when a thick film of color is speci- 
fied. For short runs, silk screen is 
often the most economical process 
since the image or form to be trans- 
ferred to the plastic can be most 
cheaply produced by this flexible 
process. 

Silk-screen colors of higher vis- 
cosity than gravure inks are called 
for, together with slower drying 
solvents, as very fast drying of the 
colors clogs the screen. Satisfactory 
fast drying on the decorated surface 
is obtained from infra-red heaters 
which safely dry the plastic quickly 
without overheating it. No oven is 
required, as drying in the open air 
is easy with infra-red without dam- 
aging the plastic by overheating it. 


Letterpress 


The plastic may be heated moder- 
ately before printing by the letter- 
press method, and this has been 
found a decided advantage in the 
necessary amalgamation with the 
special ink, which is based on the 
same plastic as the surface to be 
printed. This, the latest develop- 
ment in printing on plastics by let- 
terpress, also permits the use of a 
hard foundry type without the ne- 
cessity of using brass or steel type. 
Aside from its limitation to use on 
a flat surface, letterpress is a a very 
flexible process. Some novelty manu- 
facturers have designed their own 
electrically heated presses for print- 
ing on plastics. Obviously, this is 
the best method yet devised, as far 
as the application of the ink to the 
plastic is the concern, since inks 
with the strongest volatile solvents 
are not required. 
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Offset-Lith 


While printing on plastics other 
than the thin cellulosics is not done 
by offset-lith and lithography to the 
same extent at present as by the 
other major processes, much nicer 
decoration of molded and extruded 
objects has been produced, and 
doubtless the means will be found 
to utilize offset-lith and dry offset 
more extensively to print on plastic 
sheets. Beautiful plastic playing 
cards are produced via offset-lith 
by using inks that dry principally 
by oxidation. A protective lacquer 
with high gloss is sprayed on the 
sheets, after the ink has been dried 
with infra-red heaters. Offset-lith 
may be more widely used to print 
on other than the thin, flexible plas- 
tic films requiring roll-feed when 
further developments have been 
achieved through the research asso- 
ciated with this process since its 
introduction not many years ago. 


Aniline Process 


The aniline process is a modern 
extension of letterpress, no older 
than offset-lith, and was first used 
in this country around 1920 to print 
on glassine and translate the web 
into bags in one operation, possible 
with quick drying inks used in this 
process which also enjoys the ad- 
vantage of utilizing rubber plates 
and cylinders. It turns out a great 
volume of printing on the thin, flex- 
ible films of plastic and at high speed. 

Further extension of this process 
for printing on the newer plastics 
being brought out in rapid succes- 
sion depends on the development of 
suitable ink for plastics that will 
not harmfully affect the rubber or 
synthetic rubber surfaces used in 
this process. This condition applies 
also to offset-lith. 

Of course, the problem of plastic 
production and printing on plastics 
by all processes is still largely in 
the development and the laboratory 
stages while the use of the printed 
plastics continues to grow by leaps 
and bounds. 

Printers owe their latest instant 
drying halftone ink for the coated 
papers to the research for an ink 
to dry quickly on a plastic in the 
form of modified rubber, “Pliofilm.” 
It is likely that the research and 
ingenuity of the producers of plas- 
tics and ink-makers, and the utiliza- 
tion of aids to quick drying like 
infra-red heaters, will hasten the 
day when printing on plastics will 
be a commonplace general practice 
of commercial printers. 


(Concluded in our October issue.) 





TIMES 
CHANGE 


So Do Prices 
and Typography 











To demonstrate a recent article 
on inflation the New York Times 
reprinted this menu of one of New 
York’s best restaurants (now as 
then). You could have the regular 
dinner for twelve cents, and polish 
it off with half a pie for two cents, 
if you were a glutton. 

But in those days (just before the 
Civil War) a good man earned $6 a 














xDELMONICO’S» 


RESTAURANT. 
494.PEARL- STREET. 


BILL OF FARE. 

















Cup Tea or Coffee, . 14 Pork Chops, 4 
Bowl“ “ . « 2) Pork and Beans, . 4 
Crvllers, 1 | Sausages, . 4 
‘Soup, - + + «© 2)-Puddings,, .  . 4 
Fried or Stewed Liver, 3 | Liver and Bacon, . $ 
" Heart, 3 | Roast Beef or Veal. $ 
Hash,. . -« 3 | Roast Mutton, 5 
Pies, . ° 4] VealCutlet,. . 5 
Half Pie, « 2] Chicken Stew, « s 
Beef or Mutton Stew, . 4] Fried Eggs, * 5 
Corn Beefand Cabbage, 4 | Ham and Eggs, . 10 
Pigs Head “ . 4 | Hamburger Steak, 10 
Fried Fish, . 4 | Roast Chicken, . « 10 
Beef Steak, . 4 . 


Regular Dinner 12 Cents, 


Smith & Handler Printers 2dand 35 Bey 61 HT 











week, and if he dined at Delmon- 
ico’s seven nights a week, he would 
spend 14 per cent of his wages. The 
twelve-cent meal would cost at least 
$1.50 today, $10.50 for a week of 
dinners. Considering this as 14 per 
cent of a weekly wage, the diner 
would be earning $75. 

Wages have thus increased in 110 
years (roughly) from $6 to $75 a 
week for the same work. If the val- 
ue of the dollar in 2060 bears the 
same purchasing relationship to the 
present dollar that the present dol- 
lar bears to the 1834 dollar, then 
weekly wages for the same work 
will go from $6 in 1834 to $75 today 
to $938 in 2060. 


—from The New York Times 
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Now Is Your Time to 
Put Elation into Relations 
Manuals for Employes 


By Goorge faton 


@ WAY BACK IN 1857 rules and reg- 
ulations were as rigid as the collar 
’round grandfather’s neck. Hand- 
book of Carson Pirie Scott and Com- 
pany, of Chicago, announced: 

“Store must be open from 6 A.M. 
to 9 P.M. the year around. 

“Store must be swept and coun- 
ters, bases, shelves and showcases 
dusted. 

“Lamps trimmed, bins filled and 
chimneys cleaned; doors and win- 
dows opened; a pail of water, also 
a bucket of coal, brought in before 
breakfast (if there is time to do so) 
and attend to customers who call. 

“Each employe must pay not less 
than $5.00 a year to the church and 
must have regular attendance at 
Sunday School. 

“Men employes are given one eve- 
ning a week for courting and two 
if they go to prayer meeting. 

“After fourteen hours of work in 
the store, the leisure time should be 
spent mostly in reading.” 

Today, everyone associated with 
Carson’s is on a five-day work week 
and the store is as modern as to- 
morrow’s newspaper. 

The following are a few ideas and 
a ten-point program you might offer 
your customers who have employe 
communication publications: 

Take a good look at your employe 
indoctrination publication. Is it up- 
to-the-minute or as dated as high 
button shoes? 

Let’s get down to cases, as Uncle 
Henry used to say on New Year’s 
Eve. The following ten-point pro- 
gram is dedicated to the proposition 
that welcoming the new employe into 
your family circle is better than 
daring him to step across threshold. 

May we, for the purposes of this 
article, refer to the employe as “he” 
in the manner that the department 
stores invariably refer to all of 
their customers as “she.” 


Sell the Employe, Too 


A careful assessment of your or- 
ganization’s best selling points will 
pay personnel dividends. “Company 
manners” in this instance would 


mean being as friendly and polite to 
members of your company as to 
important visitors or customers. A 
realistic assessment results from the 
answers to such questions as: Is it 
our policy to promote from within 
our organization whenever possible 
to do so? Is our safety program 
active and vigilant? How many vet- 
eran employes do we have? Do we 
have father-and-son and other fam- 
ily teams among our employes? The 
very youth and vigor of an organ- 
ization can be a selling point. The 
idea is to put your best foot forward 
without stumbling over dangling 
participles or bumptiousness. 

Why will it pay you to sell the 
employe with your publication? Be- 
cause of your objectives. First, you 
must want him to read the book. You 
want him to read it from cover to 
cover rather than flip through the 
pages in record time. Second, you 
want him to be able to understand 
what he reads. He probably is not in 
the habit of perusing legal tracts. 
Third, you want him to remember 
what he has read. You will be happy 
to have him refer to the book as his 
most reliable source of information. 


Make the Book the Best 


An employe information book 
could and should be such a smooth 
blending of copywriting, illustrating 
and typesetting that it will be found 
on your receptionist’s desk and in 
your salesmen’s kits as examples of 
your ’effective advertising program. 
Art is termed commercial when it 
is created to do a job—a selling job. 
Make your publication double in 
brass as one of your cleverest ad- 
vertising pieces. The front cover 
establishes a good or opposite first 
impression. The overall boys, par- 
ticularly printers, can appreciate a 
good layout job just as much as the 
office force. 

Do you remember your first morn- 
ing on the job? You had that butter- 
flies-in-the-breadbasket feeling and 
every welcoming smile and word was 
a rainbow. A big smile is more than 
a morale booster—it’s good business. 





Tuck this booklet away where you can 
consult it from time to time. It may help 
you even after you have become a seasoned 
employee. 


Remember to ask any and all questions that 
occur to you. We're glad you are here and 
we wish you lots of luck on your new job. 











Here is “Snipper,”’ the Hengerer’s elf, who adds sparkle 
to the Buffalo store’s booklet ‘“Welcome to Hengerer’s 


A welcoming message from the pres- 
ident is a constructive feature and 
a book filled with smiling faces be- 
speaks a friendly atmosphere. Of 
course that’s elementary, my dear 
Watson, but satisfied employes are 
worth underlining the obvious. Sat- 
isfied employes are the best company 
advertisements yet discovered! You 


_ profit by all good publicity. 


The back cover of “About You and Polsky’s of Akron” 
appropriately features smiling, friendly reminder to smile 


IT'S YOUR 
SMILE 


THAT MAKES 


AKRON’S FRIENDLY STORE 
KEEP SMILING! 



































YOU’LL FEEL AT HOME AT 
HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 


“You'll Feel at Home at Hochschild, Kohn and Com- 
pany” puts out the welcome mat to this Baltimore store 


“This book belongs to ...............--- dd 
personalizes the publication. Adding 
“Department number .......... ; Super- 
"(eee ” further establishes 
the fact that you want the book to 
be his own personal property. A 
floor plan of the store or factory, 
when applicable, is helpful. Hand in 
hand with keeping the book personal 
is a straight across the table style 
of writing that is informal without 
being coy. Above all, you cannot 
make an employe look up to you by 


Here’s how Sears, Roebuck and Company cordially in- 
vites the employe to “Turn Your Ideas Into Cash” 











talking down to him! One false note 
of insincerity or cuteness can wreck 
the preceding harmony as effectively 
as a fluffed high note on a trumpet. 


Put in History—Without Yawns 


Chances are that you would be 
surprised to know how little he 
knows about what you produce or 
how your business began. Tell him 
about your rise from rags to riches, 
if such is your story, because that 
has made intriguing reading since 
the tear-dimmed days of Horatio 
Alger. “For nearly a century the 
people of Cleveland have been shop- 
ping at Higbees....” “We manufac- 
ture printing telegraph apparatus 
and we have a tradition of careful 
workmanship... .” Make a few vital 
statistics vital to him. He can soon 
tell you how many rooms there are 
in his home. Tell him about his sec- 
ond dwelling place. About fifteen 
million American men and women 
spend eight or more hours a day, 
five or six days a week, in mills, 
factories or plants. “It would take 
a freight train a mile long .... trips 
to transport our yearly screw pro- 
duction” makes for more exciting 
reading than “we manufacture 8,- 
987,654,321 screws per year.” Don’t 
hesitate to tell him about your com- 
petition. Ours is a nation that 
thrives on competition, and neither 
you nor he will be hurt by his 
knowing the industry picture. 
“There are 37 other book binders 
in this city... .” Tell him when you 
began, where you are going and 
why you are telling him the story 
—hbecause he is important to you. 
Everybody in your organization is 
a potential star salesman! 

Your personalized program began 
with your president’s friendly 
greeting. The employe has written 
his name in his book. Now put some 
flesh and blood people in your book 
and he will be sure to read it. A 
“Who is What” page, listing execu- 
tives by name and title, has proved 
of value in several publications. In 
addition to telling him who key men 
and women are, tell him that these 
people are always glad to give him 
information or help him in any way 
they can. He will be particularly 
interested in those employes who 
began as underlings in your organi- 
zation. Everybody gets a big kick 
out of the family album. 


Now Tell Him About HIMSELF 


Remember: he is the hero of your 
book. You are Opportunity, Shangri 
La or Paradise Regained to him. 
Anticipate his unspoken questions. 
He wants to know when pay day 
arrives, of course. Tell him all about. 


it under an attractive heading “Pay 
Day!” He would like to know all 
about vacations. He is eager to know 
how many holidays you observe (and 
this may include Yom Kippur, Rosh 
Hashana and the Serbian Christ- 
mas). Along with these dessert 
courses, tell him about where he can 
get information regarding courses 
to take to better himself. Tell him 
about your company’s traditions 
rather than rules. Tell him about 
health benefits, pension plans, hos- 
pital care, discounts available to 
him, what to do if he is taken ill 
at home. Tell him Enthusiasm plus 
Knowledge equal a job that will be 
rewarded. Invite him to display his 
talents and to enter into activities 
with “Do You Bowl?” “Are You A 
Cub Reporter?” “Do You Like to 
Sing?” The more you tell him about 
his own best interests the more you 
both will profit. 


Pep It Up With Pictures 


The Oriental sage who remarked 
that a picture is worth a thousand 
words was not just coining a cliche, 
he was so right! Cartoons or line 
drawings and photographs can lend 
irresistibility. Maybe you have a 
trade-mark or advertising creation 
that could scamper through the book 
like Snipper, the Hengerer elf. A 
sense of humor goes steady with 
pep. Catchy headings, attractive 
layouts and typography, short sen- 
tences and simple words contribute 
considerable appeal to any effort. 
The book will be a bargain if it 
attracts skilled, conscientious work- 
ers into your family. It can be made 
eye-appealing and readable without 
costing a fortune. 


Have You Forgotten Something ? 


Does your front cover read “Wel- 
come to ............ ”? “You'll Like to 
WOPKAL ..22.....2 ”? Is your language 
easy to read? Have you encouraged 
him to make suggestions for the 
good of the company? Is your book 
edited right up to today regarding 
individuals’ names, location of de- 
partments, and the like? Have you 
told him how to report his time? 
Get all the facts he needs into his 
book and don’t forget that word 
“smiles,” said to be the longest word 
in the language (there’s a “mile” 
between each “s’’). 

One more copy suggestion: “We 
hope this introduction has made you 
feel at home. We want you to feel a 
part of our organization. Good luck 
to you. You are the Company. Your 
success is our success. Here’s to our 
partnership!” 

An index is necessary if he is to 
refer to the book in the future to 














answer questions. An index is an 
editing job in itself, too. One or 
more pages for “Memo” notes are 
helpful. A smiling face on the back 
cover saying “It’s your smile that 
MAKES ......-....- a friendly company” 
will leave him smiling. 

Why is it time to freshen up your 
employe indoctrination book? Have 
you ever been concerned with the 
number of employes who “come and 
go” at your plant? Studies made in 
all types of businesses reveal several 
“true causes” of turnover: 

1. Poor selection. 

2. Poor induction. 

3. Poor training. 

4, Indefinite and poorly adminis- 
tered wage and salary programs. 

5. Poor supervision. 

6. Unattractive plant and office. 

7. Lack of adequate communica- 
tion with employes. 

While your employe book will not 
remedy all of the above causes, it 
will play a big role in saving the 
expense of turnover. Attractive 
plants and offices and publications 
are great morale factors. Advising 
employes of truth and facts removes 
questions of security and the desire 
to jump to what looks better. You 
cannot go far wrong effectively in- 
troducing yourself to your own em- 
ployes! Some of them have prob- 
ably been with your company for a 
long time; many will become key 
personnel in your organization, if 
you do an effective job now! 


Doping Colored Inks 


Before making any addition to a 
colored ink, the pressman should 
remember that the quantity of color 
in the ink is calculated in the for- 
mula and just this quantity used in 
making. It is obvious that any addi- 
tion to the ink by the pressman nec- 
essarily changes the color unless he 
fortifies the original ink with a 
toner before or after making the 
addition. 

This nice calculation of color is 
not from thrift alone but is done 
because a certain proportion of pig- 
ment to vehicle brings out the color 
best. Economy of materials is a sec- 
ondary consideration in meeting the 
specification for a certain color. For 
example, the glorious syan or Mon- 
astral blue, which is considered the 
most useful colored pigment devel- 
oped in many years, is very deep 
and must be reduced to bring out 
the characteristic hue in the range 
with which we associate bronze blue 
and milori blue. 


One Printer's Impressions of 
Printing in Mexico 


By SAMUEL E. LESSERE 


@ ABOUT TWENTY YEARS ago a lead- 
ing American printer, touring Mex- 
ico, investigated its printing indus- 
try and characterized it as being 
fifty years behind the United States 
technically. Today, a similar tour of 
investigation discloses that, while 
the gap between the two countries 
has been somewhat bridged, Mexico 
is still considerably behind us in 
many respects. 

This generalization is true only in 
part. There are a couple of plants 
in Mexico equipped with the latest 
modern machinery and utilizing up- 
to-date methods of production. But, 
speaking of the industry as a whole, 
it is still relatively backward, using 
machinery and equipment that has 
long been obsolesced in the United 
States (from which it comes), and 
methods that are inferior. 

The plants that are modern by our 
standards are the photo-offset plants. 
Offset is too newly established as a 
branch of the graphic arts to have 
suffered much obsolescence. 

As in the United States, letter- 
press still holds a commanding lead 
in point of volume, but this lead is 
being reduced by the rapid advance 
of offset—it is now second in volume. 
Intaglio or rotogravure, a poor third, 
is used mostly for cheap magazines 
and small illustrated newspapers. Its 
quality is quite poor, and no attempt, 
apparently, is being made at improv- 
ing results. 

A few of the larger letterpress 
plants, noting the advance of offset, 
have installed offset equipment as a 
sort of hedge, but in general the 
plants do not mix the processes. 

In letterpress, there are about a 
dozen good-sized plants, and about as 
many medium-sized ones, equipped 
with a couple of small cylinder 
presses, Kellys, and the small job 
presses, hand fed; the balance are 
small, ranging down to what we in 
this country call bedroom shops. It 
may be noted that the name for the 
latter is “zaguan,” literally “holes 
in walls.” 

The latter, however, do the great 
bulk of Mexico’s small jobwork, a 
greater proportion, relatively, than 
is done in the United States where 
the bedroom printer has almost 
ceased to flourish. The work they do 


is priced according to the whim of 
the individual owner, and varies 
widely from place to place. This is 
to be expected where the owner does 
not even dream of a cost system and 
prices his labor on the basis of what 
he can extract from the transient 
customer—and this is generally a 
price that does not keep him and his 





This skilled pressman works down Mexico way 


occasional helper in tortillas and fri- 
joles (bread and beans, the staple 
lower-class Mexican diet). 

The larger shops do have cost sys- 
tems, but many of them are so in- 
adequate and loosely kept as to be 
termed “cost systems” by courtesy 
only. Their pricing also is less stand- 
ardized than in the United States. 
The bulk of the work they get comes 
from the government, from publish- 
ers, and from industry. The latter 
is not a large factor in Mexico. 

There have been attempts to or- 
ganize trade associations but, to 
date, these attempts, honored in 
theory, have not developed in prac- 
tice. It is still every man for him- 
self in the industry. 

During the war printers in Mexico 
suffered under difficulties worse than 
were experienced by the printers of 
the United States during that period 
of shortages in materials required 
for production. Even now, after the 
situation has eased somewhat, photo- 
engraving is considered inadequate 
on a qualitative basis. Line plates 
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and deep-etch halftones are fairly 
satisfactory, but good color plates or 
heliotypes are not available. Electro- 
types are satisfactory, though it is 
claimed by printers that they will 
not stand the number of impressions 
that similar plates will withstand in 
the United States. 

Quality inks were formerly un- 
available except through expensive 
importation. Now, however, they are 
mostly available in standard colors 
through branches of the American 
plants established in Mexico. 

What was true of inks was also 
true of typesetting machinery and 
accessories. However, adequate sup- 
plies of these are now obtainable 
through the National Type and Pa- 
per Company in Mexico, through 
which types, composing room equip- 
ment, and paper are also obtained. 

Paper, indeed, has been the prin- 
cipal bottleneck from which the in- 
dustry has suffered for years. 
Though there is a papermaking in- 
dustry in Mexico, all the printers 
whom I interviewed agreed that its 
product is of poor quality, and that 
it is impossible to do uniformly 
good presswork with it. 

Thus, any work requiring even a 
minimum of quality compels the im- 
portation of standard papers from 
the United States. The delay and cost 
have been and still are backbreaking, 
not only because of import duty but 
also because, recently, the falling 
value of Mexico’s peso has brought 
an additional burden. 

Bookbinding facilities are just 
adequate. There is only one shop in 
all Mexico that boasts a Crawley 
rounder and backer. There are two 
or three shops that have old model 
case-making machinery. Apart from 
that, there are the usual stitchers, 
folders, book sewers, and _ book 
presses. Much work is done by hand. 

There is not enough case binding 
to be done to justify the importation 
of expensive machinery for the pur- 
pose. Hand labor is cheap and plenti- 
ful enough to make such importation 
unnecessary. Besides, the books are 
mostly paper-cover bound and, when 
full bound, are in small editions. 

The industry is highly unionized. 
Mexican labor is more politically 
minded than its American brother 
and, as a result, has been able to ef- 
fectuate its demands very success- 
fully. For all that, though proprie- 
tors may not agree with me, printing 
labor is not excessive in cost, even 
though its production is not as high 
as that of similar categories of labor 
on our side of the Rio Grande. 

A linotype operator will produce 
an average of six or seven galleys of 
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straight matter, column width, per 
shift. This is generally exceeded by 
an American operator. This differ- 
ence in production does not indicate 
any inherent incapacity on the part 
of the Mexican operator; I believe it 
can be largely explained by climate, 
poor nutrition, or having to work 
with poor equipment. 

Hand composition, makeup, type 
storage, stonework—all these are 
behind our country in style, tempo, 
and facilities. Yet work proceeds 
remarkably well, despite handicaps 
that would be considered intolerable 
to American employes. 

The quality of the work which I 
have seen indicates that, under ideal 
conditions, Mexican printing plants 
can produce work that will stand 
comparison with the best in the 
United States. The Nuevo Imprenta 
(New World Press), whose man- 
aging director, Harry Block, is well 
known in the American publishing 
circles, is now printing a book for 
the famous Heritage Press, of New 
York. The preliminary color proofs 
which I was privileged to see were of 
excellent quality. 

A Social Security system is in op- 
eration down there which goes fur- 
ther than ours in many respects. Not 
only does it provide benefits for un- 
employment and old age, it also em- 
braces hospitalization and sick bene- 
fits. Moreover, there is a very fine 
maternity hospital that operates un- 
der its administration, the facilities 
of which are exclusively for the use 
of the wives of workers, without 
cost. Though the whole project is 
financed by payroll deductions of 3 
per cent from workers, and contri- 
butions by management and govern- 
ment of 3 per cent each, in many 
cases the union contract calls for the 
entire 6 per cent to be met by man- 
agement alone. 

I have heard the system variously 
described as honest and perfect, and 
as slipshod, inefficient, dilatory. The 
truth probably lies somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes. 

Such is the status of the printing 
industry of Mexico and, unless there 
is a more rapid industrialization of 
the country than is currently antici- 
pated, thus it will remain for quite 
a while. I have been assured that if 
the peso did not stand in its present 
weak position, many plants would go 
in for modernization, using Amer- 
ican equipment. An added impetus to 
such a development would be some 
change in customs duties between 
the two countries. Since this lies in 
the political as much as in the com- 
mercial field, these factors cannot be 
accurately evaluated. 


Safety First—Not Last 


@ WHILE IT IS TRUE that much print- 
ing and binding machinery is pro- 
vided with safety devices, it is also 
a fact that these devices often are 
disconnected by employes who feel 
that they impede production. The 
result is either an unwarranted 
number of accidents or the forced 
engineering and installation of fool- 
proof safety equipment by the 
owner of the machinery. 

The following table supplied by 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Re- 
search and Information, Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, also 
points out the type of machine on 
which accidents may be expected to 
occur with the greatest frequency 
in both printing and binding plants. 
It represents Pennsylvania’s entire 
printing industry. The considerable 
increase in accidents during 1946 
is possibly due to an increase in 
production with a resultant employ- 
ment of inexperiénced help. The 
largest number of accidents oc- 
curred on printing presses. Slitting 
machines caused the second largest 
number, but for some reason, paper 
trimming seems to be a fairly safe 
operation in Pennsylvania. Only 
three accidents in this group oc- 
curred over a two-year period, pos- 
sibly due to the type of machines 
which were used. 


MACHINES CAUSING ACCIDENTS 


in Pennsylvania Printing and Publishing 
Industries 





Number of Number of 








Machine accidents accidents 
1945 1946 
S00) —_———— a ae 12 22 
SCL 3 4 
MOTMUORS aoc 10 14 
SUAMPOCES: ...--..-00c00.000. + + 
POPIGPAUONS: 222..5.0c2-2.. — 3 
Paner arills...........:.... ; 7 
SORRVEES o-ces--cesectt cess 3 3 
RGURGETS: <.......--2.-.-.- 7 7 
Oe ee 3 — 
CU a ener 6 13 
Limotype ...........-.-.:-- 10 “= 
Press cylinder .......... 3 10 
Presses, general ........ 1 —_ 
Presses, platen, auto. 3 — 
Presses, platen,hand 4 5 
Presses, all other......131 180 
<0 6 1) a era 19 25 
UD 10 2 1 
Paper trimming ........ -— 3 
[1 | eee. 210 283 





+ Not in Pennsylvania Code List. 
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VIBRATION and noise control through 
Elasto-Rib, a low-cost cork and rubber 
mounting, are described in a bulletin 
released by the Korfund Company, In- 
corporated. For the majority of appli- 
cations the material requires neither 
bolting nor cementing. The material is 
available in sheets 24 by 36 inches 
either from the mill supply houses or 
direct, or can be had cut to sizes and 
shapes required. Methods of installa- 
tion and recommended loading range 
are described. 


A NEw, small newspaper press called 
the “Cosmopolitan” was given its first 
public demonstration this past month 
by the Wood Newspaper Machinery 
Corporation at its plant in Plainfield, 
New Jersey. The new press, designed 
particularly for the “smaller-city pub- 
lisher,” is equipped to turn out up to 
24 pages, standard newspaper size, or 
48 pages, tabloid size, with its basic 
1% units (three couples). Additional 
units bring the capacity up to 40 
standard pages (2% units or five 
couples) or more. Production is ad- 
vanced in two-page steps. 

Area required for the 24-page ca- 
pacity model, including control panel 
and working room, is 23 feet square, 
with 14 foot ceiling. No pit or trench 
is needed, the manufacturers state, the 
press being erected on its own bed 
plate on any flat, solid floor. 

Considerable emphasis was placed 
by the manufacturers on one of the 
several unusual features of the press. 








The “Cosmopolitan,” new small newspaper press made by Wood Newspaper Machinery Corporation 





This is the “Intrasertor” mechanism 
which provides two-page jumps on 
“collect” runs. The mechanism inserts 
a two-page sheet in one section of a 
two-part product, thereby increasing 
a standard size newspaper by two 
pages, and a tabloid size by four, if 
desired. Another feature of the press 





Press prints directly from curved 
relief plates, but basically is similar 
in design to the Miehle 61 and 76 offset 
presses. It is of unit construction, with 
the same methods of feeding, register- 
ing and delivering the sheets as those 
employed on the offset presses. Being 
of unit construction permits adding 





Miehle’s three-color sheet-fed rotary letterpress. Single to four-color models of the press are made 


is that plates can be run in any position 
without need for dummy plates. Stand- 
ard equipment includes most modern 
types of tachometer and counter. 


THE LATEST ADDITION to the line of 
Miehle presses is a sheet-fed rotary 
letterpress. The first press of this new 
type, a three-color, has been in opera- 
tion at the Baltimore plant of the 
United States Printing and Lith- 
ographing Company for about six 
months, and it is reported that the 
press has proved itself highly success- 
ful in the production of fine printing 
at high speeds. 





units as required to meet conditions. 
Also, the unit system of construction 
provides a separate impression cylinder 
for each color, and makes it possible 
to pack the cylinder and make ready 
in much the same way as on a flat bed 
cylinder press. 

The Dexter feeder used on the new 
rotary press is the same as used on all 
larger postwar Miehle presses. Sheets 
are separated by air only, without the 
use of combers. The sheets are pre- 
registered, one sheet being brought into 
register position before the preceding 
sheet has moved off the feedboard. Ac- 
curate transfer between printing units 
is assured by a series of three transfer 
drums, each of which has only one set 
of grippers. The chain delivery and 
auxiliary air and mechanical devices 
deposit the sheets accurately on the 
pile at high speed. 

Four form rollers transfer the ink 
to the plate through a system of dis- 
tributor and vibrator rollers which 
lead downward from the fountain. 

Two sizes of the new rotary sheet- 
fed letterpress will be manufactured, 
with running speeds up to 6,000 sheets 
an hour. The No. 61 has a maximum 
sheet size of 42 by 60 inches, while 
the No. 76 will deliver a maximum sheet 
of 52 by 76 inches. Maximum printing 
area is 415% by 59 inches for the No. 61, 
and 515 by 75 inches for the No. 76. 
Each size will be available in single, 
two-, three- or four-co’or models. For 
special applications, combinations of 
even more than four printing units 
may be installed. 
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Low-voltage static-eliminating equip- 


ment of a new type is announced as 
particularly well suited to small and 
medium size presses, manufactured by 
Chapman Electric Neutralizer Com- 
pany, Portland, Maine. The Model LV, 
as it is known, consists of a power unit 








a new specially compounded cake form 
animal glue base adhesive which is 
clear light amber in color and becomes 
transparent when reduced with water 
and applied on material. The glue is 
claimed to hold paper and cardboard 
assemblies at 100 per cent relative 


Chapman low-voltage static-eliminating equipment includes power unit, inductor bars, accessories 


hung on a simple bracket which is 
attached to the machine; one or more 
inductor bars, one inch outside di- 
ameter, with a case of stainless steel; 
accessories which comprise a few suit- 
able attachment fittings; and, where 
needed, suitable cable guides or ducts. 


A TRIPLE-LIFE Kennamatic router bit 
is being introduced by Kennametal 
Incorporated, Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 
It is made of Kennametal, said to be 








Kennamatic router bits have three cutting edges 


hard, strong, and more abrasion- 
resistant than steel, and is designed 
for routing woods, fiber board, plastics, 
as well as type metal. The bit has three 
cutting edges, but it is eccentrically- 
clamped in the routing machine chuck 
by means of collet pads so only one edge 
is operative at a time. When the edge 
becomes dull, the bit is turned so an- 
other edge comes into cutting position. 


OF INTEREST to. plants where high 
humidity conditions are encountered is 
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humidity over water at 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit without delaminating. The 
adhesive is said to melt down to a very 
fluid body which results in greater 
coverage when applied by automatic 
gluing machines. Lay-flat qualities and 
non-warp features result from proper 
balance of plasticizing ingredients to 
keep excess moisture at tae glue line 
where it cannot penetrate and warp 
the materials on which it is used. Made 
by Paisley Products, Incorporated, it is 
supplied from the New York, Minne- 
apoiis or Chicago plants. 


QUICK, accurate humidity readings, 
particularly in small spaces or in areas 
immediately surrounding operating 
machinery, can be obtained with a new 
attachment for the Weston Relative 
Humidity Indicator, according to an 
announcement by Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation. The attach- 
ment consists of a small fan, powered 
by dry cells, which moves air over the 
Indicator’s wick in sufficient volume to 
permit stable readings within thirty 
seconds, it is stated. The Indicators are 
available with or without auxiliary fan. 





A NEW SCIENTIFIC and industrial 
counter, said to have a special appli- 
cation to the printing field, has been 
announced by the Streeter-Amet Com- 
pany, Chicago. The counter can be 
actuated by any electrical pulse or 
signal from a contact switch, photo 
tube and amplifiers, metal detector, and 
so on. It is easily made to register any 
change in electrical intensity, allowing 
it to be used in conjunction with many 
power devices. When the load changes 
beyond a certain point, a count is 
registered. 

The counters, the company states, 
have broad scientific applications. They 
may be equipped to count the number 
of signals in a group. Used widely in 
conjunction with scientific instruments, 
they are also useful where background 
counts must be taken over a period 
of time. 


A NEW MODEL industrial humidifier 
manufactured by Walton Laboratories 
evaporates approximately three gal- 
lons of water per hour. Model 30 has an 


FPECOEEROSRORO ORDERED 








Small humidifier made by Walton has many uses 


electrical consumption approximating 
230 watts and it is said that units may 
be used in multiple for “spot”? humidi- 
fication, or for boosting the humidity 
obtainable from any existing systems. 


secutives and Clerks 


eading place for 


exact reading place for Executives and Clerks 


Desk or Toble Model—MAGNIFIES ond POINTS OUT exoct reading place for Executives ond Clerks 





Desk or Table Model—MAGNIFIES and POINTS OUT exoct reading place for Executives ond Clerks 
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and POINTS OUT exact reading place for Executives and Clerks . 
snd POINTS OUT exact reading -pisce tor Executives and Clerks 


Magni-Line reading glass features self-supporting design. The magnifier is 81. inches wide 
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A COMPACT hydraulic molding press, 
equipped with electrically heated plat- 
ens, for making plastic molds from 
hand-set type, linotype, or electrotypes, 
has been announced by Studebaker 
Machine Company, Maywood, Illinois. 
Duplicate rubber plates for printing 
can be made from the molds. The press 
has 12-inch square platens, but it may 





Studebaker’s hydraulic molding press has 
electrically heated platens, 12 inches square 


be secured in other sizes if required. 
Platens are electrically heated on 22 
volts, 22 amperes, and are thermo- 
statically controlled. Press is equipped 
with a pyrometer temperature re- 
corder. A handy switch turns the elec- 
tricity on or off. Pressure is obtained 
by foot operated hydraulic pump which 
produces pressures that are accurately 
recorded on a 40 ton pressure gauge. 
The press is known as the Model 140. 


META-PASTE is a new aluminum 
paste, free of mineral spirits and com- 
patible with commonly used oils, resins, 
and solvents, which is being offered 
paint and ink formulators by Meta- 
Paste Products, Incorporated, of St. 
Louis. Meta-Paste is prepared in both 
aluminum and gold pastes, non-tarnish- 
ing and non-discoloring, for use in 
printing inks. It is claimed that the 
paste results in unusually brilliant and 
durable pigmentation, and also aids in 
formation of film, allowing the use of 
shorter oils. While Meta-Paste itself 
will not oxidize or harden, it forms an 
elastic, non-chipping coating resistant 
to acids, alkalies, and water. 


MopEL F is the designation given a 
new high-production paper drill, an- 
nounced by Pioneer-Toledo Corpora- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio. The drill has an 
automatic gauge, a 32-inch table with 
black plastic surface, and an all-steel 





New Pioneer-Toledo high-production paper drill 


welded cabinet with chip and accessory 
drawers. In other respects this new 
Model F follows the design and con- 
struction of the other Pioneer drills. 


The Southworth Machine Company, 
Portland, Maine, announces a new and 
improved Southworth-Post envelope 
press which, it is claimed, operates at 
a speed of from ten to eighteen thou- 
sand impressions an hour, depending 
upon the job, the stock being run, and 
the experience of the operator. “Never- 
oil” bearings are used on aJl main 
shafts, reducing oil-up time to a min- 
imum. The press will print from rubber 
plates, electros, linotype slugs, Ludlow, 
or foundry type. It has an automatic 
trip which stops the press instantly and 
throws off the impression. Instant 
variable speed control is another fea- 
ture, a turn of a conveniently located 
handle giving the operator whatever 
speed he requires. 


MERGENTHALER Linotype Company 
has announced cuttings of Electra Bold 
with Italic, and Electra Bold with Cur- 
sive. The combinations are available in 
8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 points, the company 
states as demonstrated be'ow. 

8 Point Electra Bold with Italic and Small Caps 


LINOTYPE abcdefghijklmnopgqrstuv 123 
LINOTYPE abcdefghijklmnopgrstuv vBc 


9 Point Electra Bold with Italic and Small Caps 


LINOTYPE abcdefghijklmnopgqr 123 
LINOTYPE abcdefghijklmnopgqr vsc 


10 Point Electra Bold with Italic and Small Caps 


LINOTYPE abcdefghijklmnop 123 
LINOTYPE abcdefghijklmnop vsc 


11 Point Electra Bold with Cursive and Small Caps 
LINOTYPE abcdefghijklmn 123 
LINOTYPE abcdefghijklmn vsc 


12 Point Electra Bold with Cursive and Small Caps 


LINOTYPE abcdefghijklm 123 
LINOTYPE abcdefghijklm vac 


ELECTRO-Copyst, Incorporated, has 
announced an all-electric, bench model 
hydraulic vuleanizer, Model V-107, 
with 9- by 10-inch platens. This model 
comes complete with thirty-two spring- 
steel bearers so that plates of any pre- 
determined thickness can be made. 
Only 1500 watts of current are needed 
as the platens are insulated. Rubber 





Hydraulic vulcanizer, all-electric bench model 
manufactured by Electro-Copyst, Incorporated 


plates can be used on any flatbed, web, 
or rotary letterpress or multigraph 
and can be used in conjunction with 
offset in imprinting work. 


EASTMAN KopAK COMPANY has an- 
nounced a new blue-sensitive film for 
the graphic arts. It has no antihalation 
backing, and is made specifically for 
those who want to literally reverse an 
image by exposure through the back 
of the film. The general characteristics 
of the new film, it is stated, are some- 
what similar to Kodalith Ortho Film, 
Type II, except for the fact that the 
new film is not an orthochromatic 
emulsion. The film will be made avail- 
able through all Kodak graphic arts 
dealers. 


A MACHINE that automatically tabs 
and tallies printed sheets at the de- 
livery end of the press has been manu- 
factured by Miller Lauffer Printing 
Equipment Corporation. It is called 
“Tally-Tab,” and is designed to operate 
on any size or kind of press in any 
printing process. Weighing 25 pounds, 
it can be moved from press to press as 
desired. “Tally-Tab” can be set to 
synchronize with the press, according 
to the manufacturer, automatically 
counting units of 50, 100, or 500 sheets, 
and inserting a marker tab directly 
into the pile, extending about 1% 
inches outside the pile. 
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‘49 Gold Rushl 


INLAND PRINTER'S NEWEST COMPETITION 


THE 


The ‘49 Business Card Contest 


Win cash prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5— 
and nation-wide publicity in the world’s leading 
printing journal! 

Breathes there a printer with soul so dead, 


Who never to himself hath said .. . “I'd like 
to show the industry how a business card should 
really look.” Here’s your chance! We furnish the 
copy—you furnish the layout and typography. 


Get on this Trail of 1949 and capitalize on your 
ability to attractively advertise business cards. 





HERE’S THE COPY —— } 


AND HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES: 


The rules are simple. There is nothing to cramp 
your style. The card copy below must be used. The 
size of the business card is to be 2% by 3% inches. 
You may use any color of ink on white stock. You 
may use any type faces, type ornaments, or rules 
in the case. Your design may be modern or tradi- 
tional, your treatment serious or humorous. The 
sky’s the limit . . . let yourself go! 

Five cash prizes are offered: $25 first prize, $20 
second prize, $15 third prize, $10 fourth prize, 
and $5 fifth prize. 


CALLAHAN PRINTING CO. NOT INC. 
SPECIALIZING IN 

COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 

BUrner 3-4488 

2345 N. MAIN STREET, 

ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


1. Use only the copy printed above. 2. Size of the business card is to be 2% by 3% inches. 3. Use any 
type faces, type ornaments, or rules. 4. Use any color of ink on white stock. Submit one proof in actual 
colors, and three black and white proofs of each color form for reproduction. 5. Mail your entry flat 
(not rolled or folded) to Contest Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. Be sure to include your name and address. 6. Your entry must be postmarked not later than 
December 31, 1949. 


THAT’S ALL THERE IS TO IT! WE‘RE LOOKING FORWARD TO OUR USUAL QUOTA OF 
TOP-DRAWER CONTEST ENTRIES. GOOD LUCK TO YOU! 
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GREETINGS FOR M. L. GRISWOLD 

Merton L. Griswold, president of the 
Typothetae and president of Rogers- 
Kellogg-Stillson, Incorporated, until 
his retirement last year, celebrated his 
seventy-seventh birthday on August 19. 

Charles W. Folks, the secretary of 
Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, Incorporated, 
designed and wrote a 9- by 12-inch 
birthday booklet which was bound 
de luxe style and carried the signatures 
of all the company’s employes on the 
last page. “A Garland of Birthday 
Greetings for Merton L. Griswold” was 
then sent to the gentleman so affec- 
tionately remembered. 


NEW ENGLANDERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Graphic Arts Institute of New Eng- 
land has elected Robert W. Williamson 
president for the coming year. Assist- 
ant treasurer of T. O. Metcalf Com- 
pany and president of the Williamson 
Offset Company, both of Boston, Mr. 
Williamson has succeeded Arthur M. 
Wyman (Wright & Potter Company), 
who served two terms. 

Arthur T. Howard (A. T. Howard 
Company, Boston), was elected vice- 
president. Re-elected were Donald C. 
Hagar (Rapid Service Press), treas- 
urer; Addis W. Dempsey (Donovan & 
Sullivan), the assistant treasurer; and 
Howard S. Patterson, secretary. 

Formal organization of the New 
England Photoengravers Association 
was also announced, Mr. Dempsey 
being elected to serve as the first 
president. The new association of 
photoengravers has been established 
as a division of the Graphic Arts Insti- 
tute of New England. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS COMMITTEE 

The recently formed Photo-Engrav- 
ers Joint Industry Policy Committee 
of Southern California elected John 
Bork chairman of the committee and 
R. H. Bovard recording secretary. 

Current basic problems facing the 
industry were determined by the com- 
mittee to include: 1. Price Condition: 
Accurate method of cost determina- 
tion; Wide variation in selling prices; 
Necessity of educating salesmen, with 
particular emphasis on estimating. 2. 
Productivity of Employes: Employ- 
ment interest; Employment stability; 
Competence of foremen. 3. Competitive 
Conditions: Material and equipment 
suppliers; Indiscriminate credit; Ne- 
cessity of cost reduction. 

The committee concluded that more 
efficient production and better labor 
management relations were vital in 
developing corrective measures for 
existing conditions within the industry. 
A public relations pregram was 
planned to include the development of 
an industry brochure for general dis- 
tribution; informative bulletins to all 
connected with the industry; and pub- 
licity releases for distribution to trade 
and union publications. 
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events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
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WILLIAM ROBERT TROTTER 

William Robert Trotter, a former 
vice-president of the International 
Typographical Union and the organizer 
and director of the union’s bureau of 
statistics for sixteen year, died on 
August 5 in New York City. He was 
seventy-nine years old. 

Mr. Trotter was born at Morpeth, 
Northumberland, England. At an early 
age he became apprenticed to a book 
publishing firm and, while an appren- 
tice, became a Methodist lay preacher. 
He was also a noted rifleman and a 
member of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Rifle 
Club. His active service in the Boer 
War prevented his joining the Bisley 
Rifle Team, for which he had been 
nominated. 

Following the Boer War Mr. Trotter 
emigrated to Winnipeg, Canada, to fol- 
low his trade and to become prominent 
in labor circles. He was appointed by 
the Canadian Trades Congress as spe- 
cial commissioner to return to Great 
Britain to investigate activities of so- 
cieties inducing emigration to Canada 
during the years 1907 to 1909. In 1922 
he was elected second vice-president of 
the International Typographical Union 
and transferred his residence from 
Vancouver, British Columbia, to In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. He later set up 
and became the first director of the 
union’s bureau of statistics, a post 
which he held until 1939. 

While living in Canada, Mr. Trotter 
was continually a delegate to conven- 
tions of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress. In 1907 he was fraternal dele- 
gate to the British Labor Party and 
the Scottish Trades Congress. He was 
a union delegate to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor from 1927 to 1938. 

Mr. Trotter is survived by his wife, 
Ellen Boyd Trotter, and a son, Ernest 
F. Trotter, who is editor of Printing 
magazine. 


F. J. TAGLE HEADS SCHOOL 

Ferdy J. Tagle, for the past twenty 
years a member of the faculty of the 
New York School of Printing, has re- 
cently been appointed principal of the 
school, which is the largest printing 
school in the United States. 

Mr. Tagle is a practical printer. 
Before entering the teaching profes- 
sion, he worked for many years in New 
York City printing plants in appren- 
tice, journeyman, and supervisory ca- 
pacities. He is secretary and a trustee 
of the International Benjamin Frank- 
lin Society; a charter member and past 
president of the National Graphic Arts 
Education Association; and is serving 
as a member of the board of governors 
of the New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 


SWEDISH PULP EXPORTS DOWN 

The June report of the Svenska 
Handelsbanken (Swedish Commercial 
Bank, the largest commercial bank in 
Sweden) stresses the precarious state 
of Swedish pulp exports to the United 
States. This is the main problem of the 
Swedish economy as the pulp exports 
are the backbone of Swedish dollar 
incomes. In spite of price reductions 
there were few big pulp deliveries in 
the first half-year and the outlook for 
the second half of the year is pessi- 
mistic. The level of domestic production 
costs will be decisive for the future 
prospects of exports. The disequilib- 
rium between Swedish price level and 
the international price level is at least 
partly due to the appreciation of the 
Swedish kroner that was effected in 
July, 1946. Uncertainty about the 
kroner has increased the strain on 
Sweden’s international balance of pay- 
ments, the survey points out. 


GEORGE W. HALL 

George W. Hall, president of the 
Western Lithographic Company, Los 
Angeles, California, died suddenly of 
a heart attack on August 12. He was 
sixty-one years old. 

Mr. Hall was an active and out- 
standing leader in the lithographic in- 
dustry. He entered the industry in 
1914, became president of Western 
Lithograph Company, and was presi- 
dent of the Neuner Printing and Lith- 
ograph Company of Los Angeles when 
it was merged with Western in 1942. 
He was a past director of both the 
Lithographers National Association 
and of Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation. Mr. Hall was president of the 
Lithographers National Association 
for two years, his term ending with 
the recent convention of the LNA. 

Besides heading the Western Litho- 
graph Company, Mr. Hall was a direc- 
tor and officer of several West Coast 
companies and banks including the 
Coast Envelope and Leather Products 
Company and the Merchants Petro- 
leum Company, both of Los Angeles. 
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NEW COST MANUAL AVAILABLE 

The new Simplified Cost Finding 
Manual, published by Printing Indus- 
try of America, has been made avail- 
able for purchase by all printers, 
regardless of membership in PIA. 

The manual, prepared particularly 
with the medium size or smaller plant 
in mind, is aimed at the “boss,” rather 
than at the accountant or auditor, 
according to the announcement from 
PIA headquarters. Its contents are 
presented in nontechnical language, 
and every effort has been made to show 
how costs and their proper evaluation 
are related to operation and profits. 

Exact knowledge of costs has become 
increasingly important, it is pointed 
out, because of the return of the com- 
petitive market. Estimating, produc- 
tion, and profit must be geared closely 
to actual costs, and it is the purpose 
of the manual to show how costs of 
each operation, job, and department 
can be accurately computed. 

The system has been revised, mod- 
ernized, and simplified on the basis of 
the former UTA system, the PIA 
Uniform Accounting and Cost Finding 
Manual. Since all printers must keep 
records for tax purposes, social secur- 
ity accounting, materials and hours 
costs, the manual is designed to show 
how these records can be utilized to tie 
together an accurate cost system. 

The manual, obtainable from PIA 
headquarters, 719 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C., is priced 
at $4.75 for PIA members, and $9.50 
for nonmembers. 


OVERTIME-ON-OVERTIME BILL 

President Truman recently signed 
amendments passed by Congress which 
clarified the overtime compensation 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The bill, of importance to the 
printing industry, will outlaw over- 
time-on-overtime. 

Excluded from an employe’s regular 
rate for overtime purposes are pre- 
miums paid for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or holidays. Excluded also 
are premiums paid for work outside 


ANNOUNCE FIRM NAME CHANGE 

B. W. Dalton, senior partner of the 
Dalton-Ingram Company, of Ferndale, 
Michigan, manufacturers of ““Mechani- 
cal Thumbs” sheet separators for 
printing presses, announces that the 
firm has been reorganized under the 
new name of Dalton and Dalton, with 
offices located at 17570 Tracey Street, 
Detroit 21, Michigan. 

The change comes as a result of the 
outright purchase by M. L. Dalton of 
the entire interest of former partner 
A. I. Ingram. B. W. Dalton continues 
as president and general manager, and 
M. L. Dalton is secretary and treas- 
urer. The company requests that all 
future orders for replacement parts 
and other business should be directed 
to Dalton and Dalton at their Detroit 
address. 


IT'S A QUIZ 


Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 78? 


Match the kind of job listed at the 
left with the most probable stock on 
which it would be printed listed at the 
right: 

. Books— a. 

Halftone 
. Books— b. 
Line plates 

. Letterheads c 

. Card files d. 

. Bookkeeping e. 

records 

. How much would 1,500 sheets of 

bond paper cost, 17 by 22—13 at 
17 cents a pound? 


Index bristol 
Antique 
. Ledger 


Bond 
Coated 


DMAA CHICAGO CONFERENCE 

The thirty-second annual conference 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on September 21, 22, 
and 23. “How to Beat the Squeeze with 
Direct Advertising” will be the theme. 
In addition to the announcement and 
awarding of certificates to 1949 Best 
of Industry Contest winners, the first 
day will feature a keynote speech by 
Robert Jackson, president of Alden’s 
Incorporated, Chicago, and a talk by 
Marshall Adams, of Mullins Manufac- 
turing Corporation, Warren, Ohio. 

Lawrence Chait of the Wall Street 
Journal will head the second day’s 
morning session on “How to Use Direct 
Mail to Beat the Squeeze.” Seven aft- 
erncon clinics will discuss industrial 
direct mail, fund raising, letter writ- 
ing, retailing, public relations and 
publicity, point of sale, and mail order. 

“How to Get More Results With: 
1. Research and Direct Mail; 2. News- 
paper and Magazine Coupon Advertis- 
ing; and 3. Radio and Television Direct 
Mail Promotion” will be the morning 
topic on the third day. The afternoon 
sessions will discuss “Beat the Squeeze” 
with printing processes and lettershop 
economics; improved office procedures ; 
and list use and maintenance. 


TIME’S SIX MONTHS’ RECORD 
President Roy E. Larsen recently re- 
ported in his semi-annual statement 
that Time Incorporated, in the first six 
months of 1949, had its largest sales 
volume in twenty-five years. Income 
totaled $66,682,900, or $1,977,900 above 
the income of the first half of 1948. 
However, the aggregate costs rose to 
$60,208,500, or $1,917,800 above the 
total of the first six months of 1948. 
Net income, after taxes, was $197,300 
below the $4,204,300 earned in the first 
half of 1948. Net profits of $2.05 a 
share in the first six months of this 
year compared with $2.19 a share in 
the like period of a year ago. These 
per-share earnings reflect the two-for- 
one stock split effective April 22, 1949. 


ASTM PRINTING INK COMMITTEE 


the hours established in good faith by a. $13.26 

the company, or bargaining agreement, "tf 6.63 

as long as such normal hours do not “y 3.31 

exceed eight hours per day or forty For best work by letterpress, the 

hours per week. In order for premiums i ae onan bd d “ng : 

paid to be eligible for exemption under P H - d g ; 

this bill, they must be at least extra ; Soft 

half time based on the rates established ne a a 

in good faith for work during the nor- Vo ap Sitios Geni Joos oe 

mal hours. The bill is effective retro- . bolle «tan Gene than Centen Bald 

actively, so that all claims which may Gen Cc Sonar Salen? 

have developed previous to the effec- Which penta heat shin fifth? Match 

tive date of the Fair Labor Standards the t f “tage h ; 

Aas oan cata e type faces at tl e rig t with 

: the order of their original appear- 

ance listed at the left: 

. First, a. “Bodoni” by Bodoni 

. Second, b. “Garamond” by 

Jannon 

“Baskerville” by 

Baskerville 

“Cloister” by Jenson 

“Caslon” by Caslon 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials invited manufacturers and 
users of printing inks to a meeting at 
the society headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. The need for standard test 
methods in the evaluation of printing 
inks and materials used in their man- 
ufacture was recognized; the need for 
standard terminology in connection 
with printing nomenclature was also 
discussed. The conference organized a 
technical committee on printing ink 
under the auspices of the society. 

The steering committee, under the 
chairmanship of A. C. Zettlemoyer of 
the National Printing Ink Research 
Institute, formulated plans to investi 
gate nomenclature and definitions and 
to consider testing methods for fine- 
ness of grind, drying time, tack and 
“rubproofness.” The committee decided 
to appoint a group to review present 
additional testing methods. 


NEW TOMPKINS CATALOG 

A twenty-page catalog of printing 
equipment and supplies has just been 
released by Tompkins Printing Equip- 
ment Company of Chicago. This cata- 
log is called 720, indicative of the num- 
ber of items sold and the address of 
the branch. The catalog carries prices 
of print shop supplies. 


. Third, ec. 


Fourth, d. 
. Fifth, e. 
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W. CAREY DOWD, JR. 

W. Carey Dowd, Jr., president of the 
Dowd Press, Incorporated, of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and for many 
years publisher of the Charlotte News, 
died on August 13. Mr. Dowd was fifty- 
five years old. 

Mr. Dowd was born to the printing 
and publishing business as his father 
was publisher of the Charlotte News. 
As a boy around the plant, he gained 
practical knowledge through experi- 
ence in all phases of newspaper pub- 
lishing. When his father died in 1927, 
he became publisher of the News. He 
remained publisher of the paper until 
his retirement in 1947. 

Mr. Dowd was past president of the 
North Carolina Press Association, a 
member of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association and a member 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Directors of Dowd Press recently 
elected W. C. Dowd III president and 
treasurer of the corporation. There will 
be no changes either in policy or per- 
sonnel, according to an announcement 
made by S. Cater Ligon, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager. 


WILL HOLD EXHIBIT 

A revival of the annual printing 
exhibitions which were discontinued 
during the war has been announced by 
the New York Employing Printers 
Association. The plan is to hold the 
first of the new exhibits during Print- 
ing Week, 1950. NYEPA members will 
submit samples of jobs done which 
they consider outstanding for one 
reason or another, for inclusion in the 
exhibit. 

A poll of members by the organiza- 
tion showed a large majority favoring 
the Printing Week date. Arrangements 
have been completed to stage the dis- 
play at the Hotel Biltmore for three 
days—January 16, 17, and 18. 


NYEPA GRADUATION TRIP 

Ten winners of second place awards 
in the New York Employing Printers 
Association, Incorporated, courses re- 
cently traveled to Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, for a two-day visit to the 
Strathmore Paper Mill as guests of the 
Schlosser Paper Corporation. The grad- 
uates were accompanied by Mildred 
Kallfelz, manager of the association’s 
educational courses, and Roy Ross, of 
the Schlosser Paper Corporation. The 
group concluded its tour by visiting the 
Old Colony Envelope Company, West- 
field, Massachusetts. 


DIVELY TO ADDRESS M&M 

George S. Dively, president of Har- 
ris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been named by the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, of Los 
Angeles, to be one of ten conference 
leaders at the organization’s seventh 
annual employer-employe relations 
conference to be held October 17 to 20, 
at Palm Springs, California. 

Mr. Dively will lead group discus- 
sions on “Programmed Management” 


for the benefit of policy-making man- 
agement executives in the Southern 
California area. 


VAN RENNSELAER WALDEN 

Van Rennselaer Walden, vice-presi- 
dent and a director of Walden, Sons 
and Mott, Incorporated, of New York 
City, died July 28 at his home in Glen 
Rock, New Jersey. He was fifty-five. 





































ANNUAL IPI ESSAY CONTEST 

More than 20,000 essays were en- 
tered by students in 500 secondary 
schools in last year’s International 
Printing Ink essay contest. The con- 
test, sponsored by International Print- 
ing Ink in co-operation with National 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 
is approved by the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals. 
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Mr. Walden joined his father’s firm 
as a young man, working on the adver- 
tising and editorial staffs of Printing 
magazine, Paper and Paper Products 
magazine, and trade directories the 
company publishes. For several years 
he headed the firm’s Chicago office when 
the company pub!tished Ben Franklin 
Monthly and Western Printing, since 
merged with Printing. 


LAWSON OPENS CHICAGO BRANCH 

David W. Schulkind, president of 
the E. P. Lawson Company, New York, 
has announced the establishment of a 
Chicago branch office to handle the 
sales and service of Lawson hydraulic 
clamp paper cutters and bindery equip- 
ment in the central states area. 


The fourteenth annual contest (1949- 
1950) has been announced. A $500 first 
prize and thirty-three other cash prizes 
are offered for the best essays on the 
subject “Color Printing As An Eco- 
nomic Force.” Harry L. Gage, graphic 
arts consultant to Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, will head the judges. 

A new feature of the fourteenth 
contest will be $500 in prizes offered 
for the best designs for the Certificate 
of Honor. The certificate is awarded 
annually to the teachers who make the 
contest possible. 

High schools and junior high schools 
will receive announcements early in 
September, according to Fred J. Hart- 
man, Educational Director of National 
Graphic Arts Education Association. 
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ITCA CONVENTION AT BOSTON 

The thirtieth annual convention of 
the International Typographic Compo- 
sition Association will be held October 
13 through 15, 1949, at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Frank M. Sherman, secretary and 
executive director, anticipates a total 
registration of 250 persons, of whom 
150 will be plant owners and executives 
and the balance their wives. 

In addition to morning and evening 
sessions, afternoon plant visits, “get 
acquainted” parties, and tours of his- 
toric and cultural points of interest 
will be provided. A luncheon at the 
celebrated “Wayside Inn” is planned 
for the ladies. 

An idea of the scope and character 
of the program is indicated by the fol- 
lowing list of topics to be discussed by 
men well known in the graphic arts 
field. 


Thursday, October 13 


“Welcome to Boston,” Kimball A. 
Loring; Response, Frederick H. Lutz; 
Introductions and Announcements, 
“Why You Are Here,” Philip J. Mc- 
Ateer; Reports of the Officers and 
Committees. 

The New Lithomat Photo-Typeset- 
ting Machine, demonstration at the 
Lithomat Corporation plant in Cam- 
bridge. Buses leave hotel at 2:00, 3:00 
and 4:00 o’clock; Visits to Boston 
Typesetting Plants. 

A Symposium—“Reproduction Proof- 
ing.” “The Customer’s Viewpoint;” 
“Paper for Reproduction Proofing,” 
Clyde S. Hunter; “Ink for Reproduc- 
tion Proofing,” Harold M. Crowley; 
“Care of Proofpress Rollers,” Aaron 
A. Hobart; “Transparencies—How to 
Make and Use Them,” O. Fred Duen- 
sing; Discussion. 


Friday, October 14 


“You Can Sell Anything”; “The 
New Competition,” John A. McLean; 
“What’s Ahead for Business,” J. Ray- 
mond Tiffany; “Your Specimen Book,” 
William E. Lickfield; “Our Experience 
in Budgeting Production Costs,” Oscar 
Hoffman. 

Visits to Boston Typesetting Plants. 

The New ATF Photo-Lettering Ma- 
chine, first public demonstration show- 
ing the operation of a new means of 
producing display type lines on film 
positives or negatives. 

The New Commercial Controls Cor- 
poration Justowriter, first public dem- 
onstration of the electrically-operated 
machine which produces justified vari- 
able spacing typewriter composition 
without retyping. 

“Get Acquainted” Cocktail Party. 


Saturday, October 15 


Introductions and Announcements; 
New Equipment Survey, ITCA Associ- 
ate Members. 

Executive Session—Plant Owners 
and Executives Only—“The Labor 
Situation as I See It,” by Thomas P. 
Henry, Jr. 

Luncheon—ITCA 
Lester A. Neumann, 
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Past-President 
Toastmaster; 


“The Graphic Arts Foundation,” Wil- 
liam W. Garth. 

Convention Business; Special Com- 
mittee Reports; Election of Officers; 
The Question Box. 


TAG MANUFACTURERS WIN CASE 
The final outcome of a case regard- 
ing the tag manufacturers versus the 
Federal Trade Commission, which be- 
gan in 1941, has just been determined. 
A decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals in favor of the tag manu- 
facturers becomes final. Practices com- 
plained against by the Commission 
were practices provided for in an agree- 
ment to report and disseminate prices 
and periodic statistical reports of sales 
by product classes. The practices did 
not involve the Tag Manufacturers 
Institute, a trade association. 


RALPH B. SHARPE 

Ralph B. Sharpe, a partner in the 
Missouri-Central Type Foundry, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, died on August 8 after an 
illness of four months. He was thirty- 
eight years old. 





FRASER PAPER, Limited, offers a new 
line of mimeograph and duplicator 
papers to merchants to sell under the 
Fraser Snowland brand names: Snow- 
land Mimeograph and Snowland Dupli- 
cator. Snowland Mimeograph is de- 
scribed as an excellent running sheet 
with good opacity and high brightness 
for good printing contrast. Ink absorp- 
tion is even and clearly defined with all 
types of mimeograph ink. Feed and 
de.ivery are reported smooth and even 
at peak automatic speeds. The paper is 
available in substances 16, 20, and 24 
in white and substance 16 in six shades. 
Snowland Duplicator in substance 20 
comes in a good shade of white, the 
manufacturer states. 


IT'S A QUIZ 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 76. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 

1. e or coated. 

2. b or antique. 

3. d or bond. 

4. a or index bristol. 

5. c or ledger. 

6. b or $6.63; 1,500 x 26 (weight per 

1,000 sheets) x 17. 

7. aor hard. 

8. True. 

9. d or Cloister, 1470. 

10. b or Garamond, 1530. 
11. e or Caslon, 1722. 
12. c or Baskerville, 1752. 
13. aor Bodoni, 1789. 


By R. Randolph Karch 








STERLING BROWN has been appointed 
manager of the newly established 
southwestern sales office of Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company at Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Brown has been with the 
company’s Chicago and St. Louis sales 
offices for the past eight years... . 
Stuart E. ARNETT is on the staff of 
the New York sales organization of the 
above company. Prior to his joining 
Champion, Mr. Arnett was with the 
Printing Machinery Division of the 
Electric Boat Company. ... HARrRy P. 
Voct, vice-president and western man- 
ager of Walden, Sons and Mott, In- 
corporated, died of a heart attack on 
August 3. Mr. Vogt was fifty-six years 
old... . COLONEL CHARLES F. MOSHER 
has been released from active military 
service and has resumed his presidency 
of Henderson-Mosher, Incorporated, in 
Rochester, New York.... F. H. RYAN, 
secretary, and T. A. HAGGERTY, sales 
manager of Brigdens Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, lithographer and printer, have 
been elected to the company’s board of 
directors. The firm is one of Canada’s 
oldest members of the graphic arts in- 
dustry. ... WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS has 
been appointed sales and advertising 
manager of the Craftsmen Machinery 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Williams was formerly with the 
Harris-Seybold Company as New Eng- 
land sales representative. ... A. E. 
HEINSOHN Printing Machinery and 
Supplies, of Denver, Colorado, has been 
named exclusive sales representative 
in that territory for the Kellogg Type- 
O-Writer Keyboard of the Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Company, 
Chicago. . . . EDWARD POWELL has 
joined the sales staff of Gaetjens, 
Berger and Wirth, Incorporated, of 
Brooklyn and Chicago. Mr. Powell has 
been in the ink business for forty years. 
. . . HARVEY INGHAM, editor emeritus 
of the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, died August 21. Mr. Ingham spent 
sixty years as an editor in Iowa. He 
was ninety years old.... 





MERGENTHALER Linotype Company 
has announced cuttings of Electra Bold 
with Italic, and Electra Bold with Cur- 
sive. The combinations are available in 
8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 points, the company 
states. 





HAMILTON Manufacturing Company 
has announced its new catalog of wood 
type. Type faces in greatest demand 
are shown in alphabetical order. Char- 
acter point-width tables are shown for 
all popular faces and the Hamilton spe- 
cial engraving service is described. 
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“It’s Protection Alright... 
but where's the Appeal?” 


WV 

A LETTERHEAD wearing one of 
us envelopes gets twice the service 
this wrap-around armor-plate 
gives. We deliver that letterhead in 
A-1 condition, sure—even though 
we get more handling than a mil- 
lionaire’s will and see more rough 
weather than a traffic cop’s cap. 
But what’s more, we keep ourselves 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 





crisp, clean and unwrinkled, full of 
extra appeal that bids for attention 
against the rest of the morning’s 
mail. That’s double duty—and 
that’s what you always get from 
good envelopes.” 
° » e 

Dayton envelopes are perfect com- 
panions to good business mailings 


of all kinds. They rate high in all the 
principal envelope requirements: 
CoLor, BULK, OPAciTy, QuicK AD- 
HESION, PERMANENT STICK. The 
millions of them mailed each month 
prove their popularity with every 
kind of business—large or small. 
* * * 
IN ALL GRADES, STYLES, SIZES 


¢ DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY DIVISION ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 
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MR. HARRY WOLFE, Vice Pres. 


DAVIS DELANEY 








LAWSON CUTTERS 
RATE BEST! 
WRITE TODAY for illustrated 
descriptions and specifications 


of the 39”, 46” and 52” 
LAWSON CUTTERS. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS « SALES and SERVICE 


c.p. FAOWSON co. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
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ST. REGIS 


Le Lue 


COATED PAPERS 








Write to one of the 






Printing, Publication and Converting Paper Division 
SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 





Printers everywhere find in St. Regis de luxe 
coated papers the qualities that consistently 
make clear, more economical printing possible. 
Plasticized surface assures clean reproduction 
and even tone values, both in light and dark 
areas, with a minimum of ink. The continuous 
film on the printing surface eliminates 
“dusting” and “‘cracking’’—helps to hold 
register and print solids without mottle. 


Moreover, printers and lithographers have 
the assurance that—lot-by-lot—these high- 
specification papers will provide the same 
top-quality performance. Such product 
consistency is possible because of the sound 
integration of St. Regis’ extensive timber 
holdings, pulp mills, and 7 paper mills 
producing commercial printing papers. 
Precisely the right St. Regis pulp is available 
for each type of paper product, and every 
product can be manufactured under conditions 
which make possible the finest quality at 
economy levels. 


The St. Regis line includes enamel book, 
machine coated, uncoated book, groundwood, 
mimeograph and specialty papers. 


230 Park Avenue 


St. Regis Sales Offices New York 17, N. Y. 
_ copies of S 2 = G 4 A) 230 N. Michigan Avenue 
the demonstrators, ; BS Chicago 1, Ill. 


swatch books and 
end-use samples. SA LES CORPORATI ON 318 Martin Brown Bldg. 


Louisville 2, Ky. 
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From Bulldozers 


aed Date 


HELP BUILD SALES 





-_ BULLDOZERS to beauty aids, the effectiveness with 
which any product is presented in print has an important bear- 
ing on its sales. In whatever form you use printed aids in your 
business, you'll find Oxford Papers a sound foundation for 
more profitable selling. 

For fifty years we have specialized in the production of fine 
papers for offset, lithography, letterpress and rotogravure 
printing to meet the varied needs of both producers and buyers 
of printing. The result is a choice of coated and uncoated grades 
that assures the right paper to help make brochures, posters, 
labels, box-wraps, direct mail, manuals—in fact any printed 
product—more profitably resultful. 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
is a Good Man to Know 





Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah . 


San Diego, Calif. . 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

-The Mudge Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

.The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

.The Cleveland Paper Co. 
.Scioto{Paper Co. 

.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 

.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
-MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co, 
.Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 
-Roach Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 

- Louisville Paper Co. 

_— -Everglades Paper Co. 
.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

. .Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

. . . .  .Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

.General Paper Corp. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 

.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Cauthorne Paper Co. 

.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

: .Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 

. . . .  .Inter-City Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Tampa Paper Co. 

. «Paper Merchants, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffatt & Towne 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 


. . . C.A. Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant is a convenient source 
of supply, of course. But, because he makes it his 
business to help you select the right papers for your 
needs, he is a mighty good man to know. Get in touch 
with him today for a copy of the useful new Oxford 
Paper Selector Chart or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Tucson, Ariz, . . . 
Washington, D.C. . 
Worcester, Mass. 
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"They are Producers.’ 
Frank Doolin, Supt., Rust 
Craft Publishers, Inc., 


Boston, Mass. % 


Y 





I 


"Yes indeed, we are well 







satisfied as to versatil- 
ity, performance and the 
easy to get at adjustments... 
Carl Hillers, Manager Printing 
Plant, California Packing Corp., 
Oakland, Calif. 












“| never saw better register.” 
James Lennon, Pressman, C.H. 
Forsman Co., New York, N. Y. 









",..they produce good 
clean printing at less 
cost..." T. D. Mallison, 
Pressroom Supt., Johnston 
Printing & Advertising 
Sf Co., Dallas, Texas. 







Prepare for the competitive years 
ahead by installing Millers now. 
Write today for literature describing 
any of these presses—27 x 41 SY Single 
Color or TY Two-Color; 2! x 28 SW Single 
Color or TW Two-Color; 20 x 26 Simplex; 


or the 28 x41 CY Cutter and Creaser. muller printing machinery CO. y pittsburgh, pa. 
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for Volume Folding from 
Flat Bed, Cylinder and Offset Presses 


Ie you have a volume of folding in sheets 25 x 38” 
(or 38 x 50” to be slit on press for 25 x 38” folding), 
the Cleveland M S Folder can speed your produc- 
tion and cut your folding costs. 


Occupying considerably less floor space than any 
comparable folder and handling sheets as large as 
25 x 38’—or as small as 5 x 7”, this new Cleveland 
machine delivers at up to 3900 inches (325 feet) 


per minute. 


This faster production insures a larger profit per 


job so that, if operated a reasonable percentage of 


: ix a 


Stem 





g and pub- 
page signa- 
32 page 
Bii-types of 











time, the Cleveland M S usually pays for itself in 
a few months. 
RUGGED and MODERN Like its famous fellow 
TO THE LAST DETAIL Clevelands,the M S has 
proved itself under the 
most exacting bindery conditions. Extensive use of 
needle, ball and roller bearings reduces friction, 
saves power and keeps upkeep costs down. 


The M S is one of seven Cleveland folders, one or more of 
which will handle your bindery jobs with dispatch and sound 
economy of labor. Write for information on these and other 
Dexter and Christensen Machines which are serving printers 
and binders so well. 


LDevter and Christensen Machines 


Sold and serviced by 
Dexter Folder Company e General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 


AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg . . . 


and in Foreign Countries 


Christensen Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wis. 
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HILLCREST OFFSET has ample strength . . . 
for folding, for mailing, and for its final 
end-use. Prove to yourself the superiority of 


Hillcrest Offset. Make a test run in your own 


plant. Send to the mill for samples. 


HILLCREST 
OFFSET 


Preferred for tt Performance 


2 oat 
« 

2 2 
I ° 





FITCHBURG MASS. 


MILLS AND MAIN OFFICE: FITCHBURG, MASS. N. Y. OFFICE: 250 PARK AVE. N. Y. 17 © 11 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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In Legal Printing... 


Good Business 



































is Rising! 





BETTER LOOKING 


L DOCUMENTS * 


16 Why — 
Rising Is Right! Here $ y 





Parchment is unexcelled for 


This all-important qual- 
makes for 








Rising 
high opacity. 
ity makes a finer impression, a 
‘or reading. For mortgages 4 
aa our printer will ad- 


uments y 
other doc doubtedly— 


vise the best “buy” is un 

























Rising Parchment 


V super opaque 
100% rag 
. Vv 6 standard sizes of envelopes ™ 
V distinctive unglazed parchment finis 
four weights 


PERT! 
WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW ...GO TO AN EX 


Fa Rising Fapers 


er Company Housatonic, Mass. 
Pp 


ASK 


Rising Pa 


The above advertisement appears in 
a long list of executive advertising 
and sales promotion magazines. 


Ta our advertising to legal and business people, we 
stress the value of Rising Parchment for deeds, wills, 
‘and other documents, of course. But always, we sug- 
gest that the selection of paper be governed by an 
expert... you, the printer. 

And, as a quality printer, you know that Rising is 
Right—here’s a line of papers that has the right paper 
for any job. You know that prime jobs are easier to 
get, and customer-pleasing deliveries are easier to 
make ...when you are Right with Rising. 



































PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 
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PLASTICOLOR COVER 
FOR PLAY OR WORK 


Bright lights and soft music make a 
oa ect setting for Plasticolor* Cover. 
uave beauty, in six brilliant hues, 
catches the eyes of young smoothies 
everywhere. 


And for tough jobs, hard-working 
Plasticolor Cover never shirks. Charts, 
manuals, catalogs and displays stay 
fresh and new-looking . . . ignore 
weather and rough handling. Dirt, 
grease and grime wipe off in a jiffy. 

Plasticolor Cover takes such double 
duties in stride. The soil-proof plastic 
film, a laminated (not just 
coated) to fine Beckett cover paper 
creates sparkle and durability for sales 
and advertising messages. 


For proof positive, just see and touch 


Plasticolor Cover. Ask your Beckett 
paper supplier or write us for samples. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 2, Calif. 


P.S. Ask about Doplex* Brilliant, too—its light- 
weight twin. Available in nine sparkling, soil- 
proof colors, for attractive and effective labels, 
box coverings, package wraps and similar items. 


*rac.t. mM. 




















FOR BUSINESS ROUTINE 


ARIEL BOND. Leenloy [rate - SCRIPTIC MIMEOGRAPH 


From memo pads to letterheads 


Champion papers meet the demands of business routine. 


. from index cards to production charts, 


Ariel Bond, an excellent utility paper, takes typewriting and printing splendidly. 


Scriptic Mimeograph, available in white and six colors, produces clear, crisp 


copies. Inventory Index can be used in general office routine as well as in spe- 


cialized uses requiring ruling, punching, perforating, and die stamping. For both 


satisfaction and economy in business, it pays to use these three Champion papers. 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North Carolina and Houston, Texas. 
District sales offices: New York @ Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Detroit 


St. 


Louis @ 


Cincinnati e@ 


PNilelatie] 


e Dallas e 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM 


San Francisco 


FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


THERE’S A CHAMPION PAPER 


KROMEKOTE 


For excellent reproduction with 
catalog covers, post cards and 
inserts, or for packaging and 
labeling quality products, this 
cast coated stock is ideal. 


SATIN REFOLD ENAMEL 


Meets every requirement for 
quality publication and adver- 
tising printing—thanks to top- 
grade enamel coating, folding 
strength and its receptivity to ink. 


WEDGWOOD OFFSET 


Superior in color, finish, and 
printability, this paper is un- 
excelled for fine lithography. It 
is available in a wide variety of 
weights, sizesandspecialfinishes. 
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ENVELOPE PAPERS 
Champion manufactures an ex- 
clusive line of quality envelope 
papers. Their adaptability and 
general utility fill the requirements 
for every type of envelope use. 
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Made Lo Cree 


Ennis 





fr Groue Buscress! 


ENNIS made-to-order salesbooks, manifold books, restaurant checks and tags 
for a wide range of businesses are made to order for you, too — because they'll 
mean a greater volume at a higher unit profit! ENNIS quality and workmanship 
are the kind that make customers come back for more... the ENNIS profit 
structure is the kind that makes you glad they do! 


PRODUCTS 


STOCK and MADE-TO-ORDER BOOKS for Grocers ¢ Department Stores 
@ Clothing Stores e Bottlers e Bakeries ¢ Wholesale Houses ®@ Filling 
Stations e Dairies... FOR EVERY BUSINESS THAT SELLS 


PLUS a complete line of printed-to-order Bank Deposit Slips, 
Restaurant Checks, Bills of Lading and Special Tags. 


FOR OVER 40 YEARS — ENNIS HAS BEEN THE q 
SPECIALTY MANUFACTURER FOR THE 
PRINTER! Write today for the ENNIS Catalog and 


samples — they're profit-packed! 
@ 

(Gnnis) tac & saLesBook Co. 

Manufacturers of Paper Products for the Trade 


General Office & Factory: ENNIS, TEXAS @ Eastern Division & Factory: CHATHAM, VA. 


WAREHOUSES: Ennis and Houston, Texas; Birmingham, Alabama; New Orleans, 
Lovisiana; Chatham, Virginia 

















STOCK CUTS and STOCK PHOTOS 





Long before the first kick off you 
need Cutalog 76 of Art in Ideas 


for FALL and the HOLIDAYS. 


Request Cutalog 76 from COBB SHINN 
now. 


This sixty-four page size 9 
x 12 plastic bound Cuta- 
log contains a variety of 
ideas easy to use and eco- 
nomical. 





Printers—or anyone who 
has a printed message to 
illustrate — you will 
develope FALL and HOL- 
IDAY messages’ easier 
with Cutalog 76 at your 
fingertips. 

CUTALOG 76 is FREE Write today 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 

















Make your own 

RUBBER PLATES 
PLASTIC PLATES 
RUBBER STAMPS 


€ 
Featuring eee 
¢Precision-ground, 
floating platens 
°30-ton pressure 


I + 
e fon af, 





assuring 
PERFECT RESULTS 


© 
Bench Models 9”x10” 
and 10’x12” platens 


Models up to 20”x24” available 


New! Elcctro- Copyst 


ALL-ELECTRIC 
VULCANIZERS 
Simple to use « Reasonable to buy 
Economical to operate 
Write for illustrated Folder P 
ELECTRO-COPYST, INC. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

























BOARD, etc. 





McADAMS FOLDING MACHINE IS A GIANT IN POWER AND SPEED 
MAKES ONE FOLD IN BLANK BOOKS, DIARIES, NEWSPAPERS, CARD- 


McAdams new section folding machine capably handles any single 
fold job of paper or cardboard—one to 50 sheets at one time. Folds 
40 to 120 sections per minute. Operates by variable, remote control 
and is easy to operate. 


Wherever there is a problem of single folding, McAdams machine 





with will give increased, quality production and effect labor saving for 
SINGLE printers, blank book manufacturers, paper converters, paper mills and 
FOLD direct-by-mail houses. 


Write for illustrated, descriptive circular I-500. 


JOHN 'McADAMS & SONS, 


Albert Broadmeyer, President 
NORWALK, CONN., 


@ Blank Books 
@ Steno Books 
@ Diaries In Cc. 
@ Newspapers 
@ Publications 
e@ Ad Circulars 


@ Card Board 


U.S.A. 


“20-22 KNIGHT STREET ~ e 
' ESTABLISHED 1842 





“FOLDS ONE TO 50 SHEETS AT ONE TIME” 
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bring your layouts to life: 


print on _Aconderoga Jel 





Feature attraction on your printing program is Ticonderoga Text and 
Coverweight! Right for every process—letterpress, offset or gravure. 
The perfect combination for menus, programs, booklets and brochures. 
Watermarked, plain and deckle-edged Ticonderoga Text comes in 
7 colors plus cream and brite white, laid or wove, with envelopes to match. 
For double success, team it up with Ticonderoga Coverweight. 


International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for Printing and Converting 
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They Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 
of AST 
LEVY L INCAS EER For Use on All Job Presses 
I — 
HEN | YoU MUST BE ROLLIN MEGILL’S Spring Tongue @ 
IN DOUGH TO LOAF CIKE THat/ i  aealaaae 
REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 


“Spring Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 
doz. with extra Tongue. 








MEGILL’S Original Steel @® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


a _ 


Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 






DOUGH EVERY 
MINUTE ! 
(CAN'T MELT 
FAST ENOUGH 
FOR THE BIG 
TYPE Faces / 










THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


10-W 
BELTS 


For The 
MIEHLE VERTICAL 


$10.40 


POSTPAID AND GUARANTEED 


Jack Beall Vertical Service 


Monomelt’s controlled metal feeding 641 ick” 


keeps the machine pot metal level] constant. 
Whether your slugs are 6 point 12 em or 


y$--- 36 point 30 em, the exact amount of metal 
withdrawn for each slug is restored imme- LIBITE y) : 
‘ . stant , 
diately to the machine pot. TypeCleaner &Ink Remover 
Quickly removes hard caked 


7 MONOMETLT CO. Inc. | 207m 
ee ee } 































WE HAD THE SAME TROUBLE UNTIL 

we Got MONOMELTS/Now We FEED 

CLEAN MOLTEN METAL To THE 

MACHINE. POT AS FAST AS 
IT 1S TAKEN OUT! 


THATS AGOOD ANSWER) 
I'M GOING OVER TO 











































T 


ts y! 
1-Gal... .§$2. «$11.25 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 








1612 POLK STREET N.E 











ROSBACK 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 
Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 
Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





MAIN OFFICE ANC PLANT + 110 OTTAWA ST. + TOLEDO 4, OHIO + GARFIELD 378] 
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-—“DO-MORE”— 









Why 


buy a Machine 
one-purpose in 
sow when Routing 


Positi 
this ‘osition 








All-Purpose 10-in-one 
Saw-Trim-Planer and Highspeed 


Router is available for less. 
SEND FOR “S55 CATALOGUE 


— J. A. RICHARDS CO.,“t3'e'micn 











Cuts Costs 
On Gathering — Jogging! 
AVAILABLE NOW 3 





Write tor Prices and Intormation. 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO. 
322 S$. Fourth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 














IT’S TIME + 


ORDER WINTER ROLLERS 


Yes ... high time. Don’t wait an- 
other day. Order AMERICANS now. 
Old King Winter can‘t faze them 
. . . for we give them a special 
cold weather stamina that fits 
them for top-notch performance 
clear through ‘till Spring. Try 
them. Order yours today. 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4 
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BACK 
BRING THEM " 
TO "PRINTING PEAK 


“QQ” 














You'll never need to-cuss your inks when you 
condition them with “33”. It quickly adjusts 
all inks to actual pressroom conditions . . . 
and assures a uniform ink flow all day long. 
Presswork improves noticeably. Halftones 
stay “clean and open.” Colors print more bril- 
liantly—always the same on every job. You 
get greater coverage. Fewer re-runs are neces- 
sary. 

See your dealer or jobber—or write direct for 
an 8-lb, trial can, as guaranteed below. Ask 
for a free copy of “TO THE PRESSMAN”. 





LE 


"33" (Letterpress) 
"0-33" (Litho and Multilith) 


nO 


CONCENTRATE 





ele 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


Chicago 47, 


1718 North Damen Avenue, Illinois 


Va” 


IN CANADA —it’s-CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LIED... TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, III. 
Gentlemen: Please give me full information about ‘33’ and 


Use this coupon for your 
8-LB. TRIAL OFFER 














| | 
| 
= | “0.33” | 
If Ink Conditioner x! 
dems tah ealalg you | ( ) Send data sheet “TO THE PRESSMAN” | 
completely, please re- | ( ) Ship 8-lb. can for pressroom test ! 
turn the unused por- | 
tion at our expense. | Name | 
Order today! Convince | 
yourself by test! Street Address | 
| State | 


100% GUARANTEE 





é 


i] WRITE FOR LUSTRATED FOLDER 
~~ JOSEPH E. MURPHY CO. . 








24 ELLSWORTH ST.e WORCESTER, MASS. 














DO YOU 
WANT: : 
to Be 

SHOWN? 





You Push THE GALLEY LOCK THAT REALLY WORKS! 
i I 
The ELECTRON-O-PLATE is available the Will Save You Money! 
mn all sizes from 17 x 22 ‘sg 50 x 68 %* Eliminates tie-up of linecast forms 
for either AC or DC operation. Your Button % Speeds page make-up and proofing 
request for information should be %* Holds securely for handling, shipping 
accompanied by largest plate size * Holds fine type on its feet for good proofs 


in inches, type (AC or DC) of current * Sizes to fit all standard steel galleys 


and voltage. 


PRINTERS LIKE TO USE IT} 


Electr ons do the Re st SAMPLE, (83;" Size) AVAILABLE.................. $1.00 POSTPAID 


ADDRESS INQUIRY TO 








—we can prove that the Electron method 


of platemaking is a real time and money WALTER Y. STANLEY 








saver. Old fashioned techniques requiring HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
a dozen different chemicals are gone for- 
ever in modern plants using the Electron Don’t Waste Costly Press Time... 


r . Hundreds of long-running Intag- 
ne ar Register forms BEFOREHAND with the 


lio plates are being made daily from orig- 
inal negatives, reducing platemaking time 
and material costs and improving the 
quality of the finest lithography still fur- 
ther. Investigate this easy-to-install an- 


swer to your piatemaking problems. 





Send for Booklet 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


47 Watts Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








Distributors for The Taylor Registerscope, by using optical principles, allows forms 
to be made up and registered to a high degree of accuracy on the 
imposing surface, instead of on press. You save costly press stand- 


Electron Lithoplate iat nsasiean sees 
Corporation 


Taylor Registerscope is simple to operate, requires no special 
training on the part of the operator, and takes no extra floor 
99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


space. Leading printing establishments throughout the country 
testify to its effectiveness in saving time and money. For detailed 
information and prices, write today to: 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Ofce TAYLOR MACHINE COMPANY 


Room 302, 210 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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YOU CAN PICK OUT 
A “WE” IN 6 PT. correct 


ALUMINUM 
PAINTS 


When Your Plant 
Interior has this 
One-coat Brilliance! 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW one coat of the right 
aluminum paint can give a printing plant interior 
extra light — extra protection — easily -cleaned 
walls and ceiling. Alcoa does not make paint, but 
we want you to have the facts in this booklet to 
help you get your money’s worth. Tells how 
aluminum paints are formulated—explains how 
to buy correct ready-mixed aluminum for best 
results on each kind of surface. For your copy 
or for specific advice on your paint problems, 
address Paint ServicE Bureau, ALUMINUM 
Company OF America, 665-J Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


*The RIGHT aluminum paint for this job is ALUMINUM 
METAL & MASONRY PAINT, made by many paint 


manufacturers. Buy this paint from suppliers who 


display the Alcoa shield on the brand they sell. It is a symbol 


of quality, indicating that their aluminum paints aré made with 


ALCOA ALUMINUM PIGMENT 























One of a complete line 
of Craftsman Line-up 
and Register Tables - 


You Get Quick and Easy 


HAIRLINE REGISTER 
With The CRAFTSMAN Table 


OU get accurate layout for hairline register . . . 

quickly and easily . . . when you use a Craftsma 
Photo-Lith Layout Table. On a simple layout job or 
a complicated color register job, you save time and 
money with the Craftsman Table. Increase your profits 
by using Craftsman for making layouts, line-up and reg- 
ister, negative and plate ruling, masking, stripping and 
opaquing. 

Quick and easy accuracy comes from the metal 
straightedges operating in machine-cut geared racks on 
the Craftsman. Five standard sizes, with working sur- 
face of table 25” x 38”, 39” x 51”, 46” x 66”, 51” x 76”, 
or 62” x 84”, 


Send for the 





Catalog today 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE 
CORPORATION. WALTHAM, MASS. 


George H. Charnock, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA: Thomas R. Gallo, 1311 Widener Bldg. 
CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 


See Craftsman Tables, including 
THE NEW UTILITY TABLE 





N.A.P.L. Convention,New York. Booth No.1. 





Use this Coupon Today 
Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me your Catalog of 
Craftsman Line-up and Register Tables. 


[RS De ee RE De CER eR OO EE AEE aN ee 
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50 aud 36 Potut 
Vow pbvatalle! 


30 and 36 point Brush now available for immediate 


delivery for the first time at this low price. Sizes from 
14 pt. to 48 pt. are in process and will soon be in stock. 


le., 124 $5.00... Complete $9.40 
. Complete $10.60 


30 pt. CAPS, 5A $4.40... 
36 pt. CAPS, 4A $5.60...1.¢., 10a $5.00.. 





“PRECISION — ee 


CAST TYPE e 








103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 





Automatically Cut and Attach Addressed 
Labels to Newspapers, Magazines, Pamphlets, 
Direct Mail, at High Speed and Low Cost! 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the 
bottlenecks in mailing rooms of leading 
publishers and printers for many years. 
They cut mailing time ‘way down. Save 
the labor of many hands. Really make 
money for you. New, improved model is 
better than ever. 


LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS— WRITE! 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 














(225 < Disa Blod.. Lee Mipites 7S, Cale, 1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
MATCHING 
SPECIAL SALE! f ANALYSING 
20% discount on M & W Iron Furniture during the Of CONTROL 


months of September and October. 


Check over your stock of Furniture with your dealer NOW and 
place your order while an effective saving can be made. 


Modern efficiency methods require the use of the fewest possible 
pieces of accurate iron furniture in each form. Choose fonts or 
sorts from the M & W stock list of some 200 sizes, so that you 
may save labor and time in each lock-up. Font schemes and price 
lists of furniture and other compos- 
ing room products are yours for the 
asking. 






Morgans 
& Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Printers Supplies Since 1878 
Dealers in Principal Cities 














The first precise instrument for measuring the quality 
(color temperature) of the illumination on the subject 
and making constant light standards possible is the 


SPECTRA 


FIRST DIRECT READING 
COLOR 
TEMPERATURE 











ghii 





There’s a money-saving and quality- 
improving application of the use of 
SPECTRA in your industry. Send to- 
day for complete descriptive literature 


and prices. 











PHOTO RESEARCH CORPORATION 


15024 Devonshire Street, San Fernando, California 
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GILBERT PAPER COMPANY : Established 1887 - Menasha, Wisconsin 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content Bond, Ledger, Index and Onionskin Papers 








ROGERS TYPE NT 
COST-SAVING KNIFE GRINDER 


a, 








Which Size 
KNIVES 
Do You Use? 
New Sizes for Any . 
- 5 = Grinder 
Length Knife Grinding | ities: 
Enjoy the low cost freedom of precision 38” 
grinding. A wide range of sizes for chipper, 48” 
paper or any straight knife. Extremely 68” 
versatile . .. grinds on edge or face, any |: 73” 
bevel, flat or concave, wet or dry. Heavy 90” 
duty construction throughout from cabinet 102” 
base to rugged 7!/, HP grinding head 110” 
motor. Write for bulletin giving full details. 122” 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Grinding Machinery 134” 
Since 1887 154” 
160” 
SAMUEL C. ROGERS & COMPANY 190” 
183 DUTTON AVENUE, BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 220” 


















Fluid or Powder 


ALL 
THE FACTS or Combination 
in of Fluid and Powder 
i. nee 
FOLDER 











3 in 1 “NO-OFFSET” PROCESS 
UNITS 


HOW TO STOP ink off- 
set, smudging, racking, 
ink doping, etc., more 
efficiently, more econom- 
F\ ically than by any other 
- \ method — regardless of 
’ \ type of printing, type of 
press, kind of ink, kind of 
quality of stock. Paasche 
pioneered the ‘“No-Off- 
set” process—and is still 
pioneering the _ latest 
developments. Paasche 
offers you press mounted, 
portable stand, or electric- 
ally operated compressor 
units. 


asehs Hirbruush bo 


1905 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Write for new lit- 
erature — Bulletins 
NP3-49 (‘“‘No-Off- 
set” Equipment) 
and SA5-49 (1 to 15 
HP Industrial Com- 
pressors). 
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GALLEYS AND CABINETS -ALL SIZES 


GALLEY 
TRANSFER 
TRUCK 


| Designed to 
handle the 
heaviest 
possible 
weight load 
of galleys 
for local 
and long 
distance 
transportation 





SASVHD ALIIVS 













STEEL IMPOSING STONES 



















SYaLNOY 










PROMPT DELIVERIES 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
Special sizes manufactured 
to meet your requirements 


PROOF PRESSES 








Eliminates count! 
hours of wrapping 
and boxing page 
FEATURES forms 


@ Heavy Boll Bearing Wheels for ease of movement. 






SINIHDVW ONIBSEWNN 









@ Removable steel door to prevent sliding of galleys. 
@ Heavy steel sloping shelves to absorb any bounce of galleys. 
FOSTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Designers and Builders of Printing Equipment 
123-27 N. 13th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Telephone LOcust 4-2890 Cable Address Fosterfac 


Known Nationally For Dependability & Permanence 





SAW TRIMMERS 


STNG WaidVd 










MAKE YOUR OWN Rubber 


it Printing Plates 


—E€ Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 
Power Economy 
Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
, AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 
Platens 11 x 13 in. Deerfield, Illinois 


NOW IS THE TIME 








To Get Complete Information on the 


~ BANTHIN 


Automatic 13 x 20 
CYLINDER PRESS 


Competition is getting 
keener. Learn how the 
Banthin can help. Get the 
facts about this modern 
press, its versatility, in- 
creased production, lower 
job costs. 





Write for descriptive circular Net wt. 2500 Ibs. 


BANTHIN ENGINEERING CO. shiseport's: conn. 





THE J.e. DOYLE company 


1220 WEST 6th STREET CLEVELAND 13 OHIO 


Products Inc. 
74-32 Jamaica Avenue 
Woodhaven 21,N. Y. 








e 
Step up quality! 
Use Ideal Synthox rollers with linseed 
base or heat-set inks. High quality 
presswork, clean, clear colors. Save 
tesetting time and press shutdowns. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. tong iniced City 1, X.Y. 

















MODERN, EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT 
FOR PLATE MAKING DEPARTMENTS 


Cameras, Whirlers, Tables, 
Sinks, Vacuum Frames, Etc. 





Send For Our Free Catalogue 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 EAST FORT STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 























ROTARY PRESSES 


For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 





V0) ae SAVING 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 


Mitering Machines * Composing Sticks +* Slug Clippers 
Band Saws «+ Lead and Rule Cutters + Type Gauges 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, lll. 
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( BALTOTYPE @ 


| sharp printing surfaces 


| 








Speed Up 
Press 
/ Production 
by Saving 
on 
| Make-ready 
Time 


Trade In Your Old Type 
Metal for New Type 





BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


| 
. 





(— 15-17 $. FREDERICK STREET 


AMCRICAN 





NUMB@RING:-MACHIN@Z 


FOR ALL NUMBERING REQUIREMENTS 





BLUE BOY 












HIGH SPEED ANY SPEED 
SAFETY LOCK PAWL ANY PRESS 











AT ALL DEALERS 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 














All “Honeycomb ’ Bases 


are in 


Make no mistake about it . . . only Blatch- 
ford gives you cll the Blatchford security and 
economies. 


Blatchford lifted plate mounting “out of 
the groove” when it originated the honey- 
comb base, but the base was only a part 
of a finely engineered system. 

Others have copied the base . . . but no 
one has satisfactorily copied the system. 

When you buy a “honeycomb” base 

. .. be sure it’s BLATCHFORD 


q Anyone could mistake 
the BASE... . but no 
one could possibly 
mistake the... {i 
Blatchford CATCHP |] 


E.W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Branch of National Lead Company 
63 Park Row 900 W. 18th St. 
New York 7, N. Y. Chicago 80, Ill. 








Your Harris-Seybold 
equipmentcan be made 
like new, with “fac- 





DY-Wa Ke k-Xe, 
ice) 
Rebuild? 


tory-grade” rebuild- 
ing. Well-known 
Harris-Seybold 
standards of quality 
are maintained 
throughout. Why not 
get the finest job? 


SEYBOLD CUTTERS 


Complete restoring of cutters, paper 
drills and mill trimmers—with 
“factory know-how”. 





HARRIS PRESSES 


Cylinders ground, key units over- 
hauled, or complete rebuilding by 
skilled craftsmen. 








CALL OR WIRE 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


WESTERN DISTRICT © USED MACHINERY DIVISION 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





555 W. WASHINGTON BLVD » 
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classified 
Fetetomve: | HUYETS. 


oyide 


BRONZERS 

@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co.. 

W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


@ OPPORTUNITY FOR MAN with experience 
in commercial printing, stationery and office 
supplies to acquire partnership in going busi- 
ness in growing community of 16,000 in Vir- 
ginia, on favorable terms. Must be capable tak- 
ing over complete management and have 6 to 8 
thousand to invest. Field capable in quick ex- 
pansion. Reply fully in confidence to owner. 
—. A-1334, The Inland Printer, Chicago 6. 
inois. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 

@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 

vertising, sheet y:ctures. Wiebush Calendar 

Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS TO PRINT- 

ERS. DO YOUR OWN IMPRINTING— 
FULL LINE. FLEMING CALENDAR CO. 
6540 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., Chicago 37. 





FOR SALE 


Miller 27 x 41 Two-Color 

Auto Calmp Paper Cutters 
44”, 48” and 74” 

Miller Simplex 20 x 26 Press 

No. 2 Kelly 22 x 34 Press 

Cleveland Auto. Folder 
26 x 40 

Christensen Gang Stitcher 

Miehle Hand Fed Presses 
46” 

Sheridan (Rowe) Three- 
Knife Continuous 
Trimmers 

Harris EL 22 x 34 Offset 
Press 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 
549 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Phone ANdover 3-4633 

















MAKE COPYFITTING EASY 


Save time, money—and bother. ELCO Uni- 
versal Typemeter simplifies all copyfitting— 
any type, any size, in lines of any measure. 
Devised by typographer. Users praise accuracy 
and simplicity. Full instructions for use. Let 
it simplify your job—improve your work. Send 
check or M. O. now to Inland Printer Book 
Dept. or Elco Typographic Service, Second and 
Deuber, S.W., Canton 6, Ohio. Only $5, postpaid. 








FOR SALE (continued) 
o 





HABERULE 


Visual COPY- CASTER 


Amateur or expert, your copy-fittin 
problems can be solved easily an 
quickly. Because now you can work 
with the easiest, fastest copy-fitter 
ever known, the Haberule Visual Copy- 
Caster! More than 36,000 artists, print- 
ers, ad men, editors, copy writers, stu- 
dents, etc., have acclaimed the amazing 
simplicity with which it works out any 
copy-fitting problem. Get yours today! 
763 machine and foundry Se 
pocket size; plastic bound. plete ¢ 
with Haberule plastic type gauge 


At Artists’ Materials Siores...o7 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 


11 east 42nd street » new york 17, n.y. 








ENGDAHL 


BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy” | 





1056 W. Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone MOnroe 6-6062 














FILE CUTS, ART WORK 
PHOTOS, SAMPLES, ETc. 


Inexpensive fibre board vertical files that 
| enable you to store a whale ofa lot on little 
sma, shelf space. No stack- 
\ ing. Made in 9 useful 
sizes -- 8% x 11 in. to 
\ 11x 14in. 1,2 and 
eam 63 in.deep. Write for 
further information 
and prices today. 
WAUSAU, WIS. 



















“Danby: 
STORAGE FILE CO. BOX 125-1 





FOR SALE (continued) 


a 
\ FIRST SEE IF ) 
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FALCO REBUILT 
AND GUARANTEED 


SPECIAL-Miller TC 25 x 38 

Miehle 6/0TC, Cross Feeder, ED 

Miehle 7/0 

78” original Premier Cutter and 
Creaser with Dexter Feeder 

Miehle No. 46 Complete Unit 

Miehle No. 41 Complete Unit 

Miehle 4/0 

Miehle 2/0, DSPF, ED 

Miehle 4/4, Swingback Feeder, ED 

Miehle No. 3, DSPF, ED 

Miehle No. 1, Cross Feeder, ED 

Miehle Horizontals, 22 x 28 

Miehle Verticals 

Kelly No. 1, Kelly B 

1414 x 22” C&P Craftsman 

12 x 18” C&P Rice Feeder 

10 x 15” C & P Rice Feeder 


THE FALCO 
CORPORATION 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 4 
Tel.: Harrison 7-5643 


GENERAL OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
47-01 35th St., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, 


NEW YORK 
Tel.: Stilwell 4-8026 











SAVE TIME! 
and do a better 
job with . 


SYVT7TRON 


“Vibrating” 


PAPER 
JOGGERS 


3 TYPES 
Single action, dou- 
ble action, and au- 
tomatic. 


11 STYLES 
Five table models, 
six portable floor 
models. 


Write for Folder 


SYNTRON CO. 














575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 





@ 2 H.P. guaranteed Rebuilt variable speed 

1800/720 R.P.M. printing press motor. G.E. 
220 volt, single phase. R. B. Weiler, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 











AMSCO CHASES 


Electric-Welded . Square and True «. Absolutely Guaranteed 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue — Long Island City, New York 








SALESMAN WANTED 


The opening of our Chicago branch offers an outstanding oppor- 
tunity for capable and energetic salesmen experienced in selling 
bindery or printing equipment. Send complete information including 
compensation desired. Your confidence will be respected. Address: 
D. W. SCHULKIND, Pres. 


E. P. LAWSON CO. 
426 West 33rd Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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Classified Buyer’s Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


REBUILT 


To Precision Standards 








No. 2 Miehle automatic press 

2 Miehle Horizontal presses 
Miller Simplex 20x26 press 
Miehle 41 T.C. Unit No. 18998 
Christenson Pony Gang Stitcher 
Seybold 44” cutter 10 ZC 7550 
Challenge Model E Drill 
Linotypes Models 14 and 25 


Vandercook Page Size Color 
Proofing Press, Power Driven 


No. 4 and 2 Miehle Hand Feeds 


Cleveland Model O Automatic 
Folder 


TYPE & PRESS 


OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 


Rand-MecNally Bidg., Chicago 5 























No: 46 Miehle two-color automatic 

Model 8, 42 pica Linotype 

Model B Intertype 

17x22 Webendorfer offset press 

Harris S7L offset press, 36x48 

No. 2 Kelly 24x35 

No. 1 Kelly 22x28 

B Kelly Special, 17x22 

No. 3 Miehle, 33x46 

No. 2 Miehle, 35x50 

3412” Diamond Cutter 

50” Sheridan New Model Cutter 

14x22 Laureate, Style J, Model 2 

1412x22 C&P Craftsman automatic 
unit 

12x18 Kluge 

No. 10 and No. 14 Kidder presses 


This represents just a few items of our ex- 
tensive inventory. Complete list on request. 





OC PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 7 WY 
TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-1791 





e@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 

rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








FOR SALE (continued) 


FOR SALE 


MIEHLE PRESSES, SINGLE and TWO COLOR, 
HAND FED, AND WITH AUTOMATIC 
FEEDERS 





No. 1/0 Two Color * aaa Dexter Suction 
Feeder and ext. 

No. bed sete a6 Color ‘Miehle Automatic Unit, 

bed 
No. 46 Two Ector, Miehle Automatic Unit, 
ed 355" 

No. 2 Kelly P Tan 22” x 34” 

Style ““B”’ Kelly Press, 17” x 22” 

20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

Miehle Horizontal 22” x 28” 

1—V-45 Miehle Vertical Pres: 

Model “M” Cleveland Folder with continu- 
ous feeder 

34” Diamond Paper Cutter 

38” - 40” - 50” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44" ——- Paper Cutter, heavy duty — 
Auto. Clamp 

“— Geoeduaad with Continuous Auto. Feeder 

2—No. 8 Linotypes, 3 magazines 

Model “E” 8 page Duplex Newspaper Press 

Monotype Giant Caster 

20” x 30”, 22” x 32” Thompson Cutters and 
Creasers 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Many other items — list on request 











RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
- 2 help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
k for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. *RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


-SEYBOLD. EMBOSSER- 


HEAVY DUTY 
a " MODEL FULLY 
22 X 24 REBUILT 
E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 
426 West 33rd St., N. Y. C. 














HELP WANTED 


@ LINE UP FOREMAN—+to take charge of lock 

up, line up department in large union print- 
ing-publishing plant located in small city in 
Chicago area. Must be thoroughly familiar with 
all phases of line-up and imposition for letter- 
press and offset, able to make folding layouts 
and take responsibility for final okay of the 
work of several pressrooms. The job pays ac- 
cordingly. In replymg give us your age and an 
outline of your experience as well as salary 
you would expect. Box S-1347, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Tlinois. 


Chicago 6, 





@ SUPERINTENDENT—Printing Plant. Large 
modern and completely equipped progressive 
Midwestern letterpress and offset union plant is 
looking for aggressive man, executive calibre, 
with initiative to assume responsibility; will 
lead to full charge for qualified man. This is 
not an ordinary opportunity. Give experience 
in detail, age, education and salary. Enclose 
photograph. All replies confidential. Box 
J-1317, The Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 





@ SALESMAN WANTED — Now calling on 

printing trade to sell new hydraulic vulcan- 
izers for making rubber and plastic plates. Ex- 
cellent product. Good territories open. Commis- 
sion basis. Box S-1344, The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West-— 


inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Il. 


PLASTIC PRINTING PLATES 


nearest Ta:Pi, 
and rubber Gngra — 


SeePi Comeany 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








REPRESENTATION WANTED 


@ SALESBOOKS: One-time carbon forms, 

Snap-er and business forms—free illustrated 
price lists. ERSCO, Cor. Compton Ave., Bronx 
61, New York. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ NEED A SECOND-IN-COMMAND? You can 

lean heavily on this executive with 15 years 
experience in sales, estimating, production, 
other phases letterpress and offset. Also adver- 
tising, publishing background; college. Write 
Box S-1345, The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT with practical experi- 
ence in all departments. Now employed; 
wishes to make a change. Can give references 
as to character and ability. Address Box S-1343, 

The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ SUPERINTENDENT—24 years in trade. 

Thoroughly skilled in production planning 
and all departments. Prefer California or North 
Carolina but would consider elsewhere. Hold 
vocational teaching license. Address Box S-1346, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago, Illinois. 





STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

— Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 





STITCHING WIRE 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 
Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 





TYPE FOUNDERS 
ACCURATE GAUGE ¢ ONE-HALF POINT HARD 


COPPER SPACES 


pon t distribute copper spaces, at this low price of 
$2.50 a pound you save money by throwing them 
into the hell box. At present labor costs, you — 
distribute a pound of copper spaces for $2.50. 
The form with copper spaces won't be “‘spongy”’ 
it is with paper oie ces. Your lockup time ‘with 
copper poh gm will be less than with paper spaces 
for a sample or send us a trial order. 


FH. BARTZ, 18 EAST KINZE ST, CHICAGO 11, Ill. © WH 4-4316 

















PRISKAA 


Available for immediate delivery in 24, 30, 36 and 
48 pt. Cast from best quality, hard foundry metal. 
Send for proof sheets and prices. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 PLYMOUTH COURT - CHICAGO 5, ILL. 























@ PERFECTION HARD FOUNDRY TYPE: 
Modern faces, priced right. Write for speci- 
mens. Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 





@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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The Journal of the American Medical Association 


is printed with the help of 


Cromwell Tympan 


Few periodicals are as well-known or as 

widely respected as the Journal of American Medica! 
Association. For 41 years, all the Association's 
presses—job, flat-bed and rotary— 


have been packed with Cromwell Tympan. 


ANTON ZWISSIG 
the Association’s Pressroom Foreman, 
Offers This Useful Printing Hint 





MR. ANTON ZWISSIG, Pressroom Foreman One of the best remedies | have 


American Medical Association found for eliminating a slur in a 


cut is to take a sheet off the pack- 


ing and place it under the cut.” 


don’t say “Tympan”... 


“CROMWELL” 
say 
Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan, 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan giving sheet size desired and exact 
size and make of press. 


Write for a free working sample of 


makes your job easier and faster. You'll 
get cleaner, sharper impressions because 
of Cromwell’s unusual hardness, cali- 


pered uniformity and absolute resistance CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


to oil,moisture and atmospheric changes. 4801 So. Whipple Street 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


Eastern Plant: 812 Jersey Avenue, Jersey City 2, N. J. 

















VARIETY at your fingertips 
without leaving your chair 


Like a television set, an Intertype Model F line com- 
posing machine offers versatile performance ...a 
variety of faces ... with speed and ease. 


On a Four-deck Model F Mixer, equipped with a 
Four-deck Side Unit, an operator can have as many 
as eight different complete faces in the main maga- 
zines and eight other faces in the side magazines. At 
a touch of the Finger-flip Shift, he can mix type in- 
stantly from any adjacent magazine. As many as six 


different faces can be assembled in the same line... 
and there’s no waiting for matrices to distribute. 
Even the shifting of magazines is virtually effort- 
less when the machine is equipped with the Autoshift 
which puts a motor to work instead of muscles. 


No wonder that so many newspaper plants, trade 
composition houses and job shops depend on the 
Model F .. . Intertype’s versatile mixer line compos- 


ing machine. SET IN FUTURA AND BOOKFACE 


Look to Progressive INTERTYPE® 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 














